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THE DEVELOPMENT OF SOCIOLOGY-:' 

THE turbid stream of social theory which flowed out of the 
past into the nineteenth century carried a confused mass of 
knowledge and speculation about every aspect of collective life. 
The penetrating idealism of Plato, the realistic insight of Aris- 
totle, the semi-humorous sanity of More, the shrewd analysis of 
Machiavelli, the upheaving dialectic of Hobbes, the wide vision 
of Vico, the contagious paradoxes of Rousseau, the naturalistic 
explanations of Montesquieu, the scientific generalizations of 
Adam Smith, the optimistic dreams of Condorcet, the mystical 
interpretations of Lessing and Bunsen—all these conflicting, 
overlapping, or partial theories formed a bewildering tradition 
which it has been the task of nineteenth-century philosophers and 
scientists to sift, enlarge, and systematize. The one common 
idea appearing in many forms throughout this mass of specula- 
tion was that of law as finding expression in the affairs of men. 
This recognition of inevitable sequences and coexistences, to 
whatever cause attributed, was the fundamental principle which 
the social philosophy of the nineteenth century received from the 
past. 

The elaboration of this vast tradition has involved both analy- 
sis and synthesis. The mass had to be classified, differentiated. 
At the outset economic science alone had begun to assume a dis- 
tinctive form. With the increase of observation and reflection 

*An address delivered at the International Congress of Arts and Science, 
Department of Sociology, September, 1904. 
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still other facts were set off into specialized fields of research. 
Thus one outstanding achievement of the century has been the 
division of a confused tradition into a number of fairly well- 
defined social sciences. But there has also been a persistent effort 
to resist this dissolution into parts, to restore to their larger rela- 
tionships the abstracted elements; 7. ¢., to preserve the unity of 
social theory as a whole. Such is the secular antithesis between 
analysis and synthesis, between science and philosophy. 

The term “ sociology ”’ is used in at least four different senses, 
two of which are directly related to the present discussion: (1) as 
a vague general term to include the entire field of social fact and 
theory; (2) asa social philosophy which aims at a unifying con- 
ception of society as a whole; (3) “ pure’’ or “ general” sociology 
seeks recognition as a science, classifying facts and discovering 
the laws which underlie association as such; (4) “ practical’ soci- 
ology describes the scientific treatment of the problems of social 
organization and welfare.* To the development of sociology as 
philosophy and as science this survey must be confined. 

As to method of treatment, several ways lie open. Each has 
certain advantages. The division of sociologies into (1) classi- 
ficational,* (2) biological, (3) organic, and (4) psychological, 
affords seemingly definite criteria and a natural developmental 
series. Traditional philosophic dualism displays itself also in 
social theories, which may be classihed as objective or naturalistic 
on the one hand, and subjective or idealistic on the other. Again, 
the division into individualistic and collectivistic has a certain 
significance. So also the chronological treatment of men and 
theories is of unquestioned value. In the present case, however, 
no one of these methods seems sufficiently flexible or compre- 
hensive. While, therefore, reference will be made, as occasion 
may demand, to one or another of these classifications, this 
survey will select certain typical problems of social science and 
philosophy, and will attempt to show (1) what kind of problems 
have engaged the attention of sociologists, and (2) what develop- 

* This should be not an isolated art, but organically related to “ general 


sociology.” 


*Bartu, Die Philosophie der Geschichte als Sociologie, p. 58. 
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ment of theory has been associated with each. The problems 
which have been selected for this purpose are the following: 

1. The problem of conceiving society as a whole. 

2. The problem of race-conflict and group-struggle. 

3. The problem of the psychical nature of the group—the 
social mind. 

4. The problem of the individual and society. 
5. The problem of the influence of natural environment on 
the social group. 

6. The problem of social progress. 

7. The problem of the province of sociology as a science. 

The conception of society as an organic whole enduring 
through secular time, extending over wide areas, and unified by 
natural forces from without and by conscious consensus from 
within, was fundamental with Comte. His “law of the three 
stages *’ swept into its ken an unbroken continuity of generations 
which were later idealized into an object of worship ——- Humanity. 
True, this idea had been implicit in all the philosophies of history, 
and the organic simile is traceable to remote antiquity, but Comte 
was the first — with the possible exception of Vico —to present 
in a realistic and vivid way this view of the unity of mankind. 
The “hierarchy of the sciences’’ was only another means of 
emphasizing this idea. Step by step the mind is led up from 
physical and chemical combinations to organic and thence to 
social unities. This conception, familiar as it seems, was in 
Comte’s time by no means obvious, and today it is far from gener- 
ally accepted. Persons and small groups, not vast social wholes, 
are the striking surface facts which hold the attention of the 
average observer. 

Biological sociology has elaborated the conception of social 
unity and centralization. Comte merely outlined the idea of the 
social organism. Spencer carried the analogy to a high degree of 
definite detail, insisting especially upon parallels of structure. 
Lilienfeld laid all the stress upon the nervous system, as does 
Novicow in his theory of the social élite* So, too, Fouillée 
classifies social organisms according to the degree of centralization 


*Novicow, Conscience et volonté sociales (Paris, 1897), pp. 32 f. 
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they have attained; 7. e., according to their nervous organization.® 
Schaffle emphasized functional analogies rather than structural 
correspondences, and made much of the integration of social 
activities in a complex common life. Worms has carried the 
biological analogy almost to the point of asserting an identity.’ 
Beneath all these variations in emphasis, underlying a mass of 
commonplace, fanciful, and even grotesque parallelisms, one dis- 
covers always the fundamental idea of social unity, structural 
and functional. If the biological sociologists have not always 
seen society steadily, they have at least tried to see it whole. 

The so-called classificationalists who, following Comte’s 
example, have sought to solve the problems of sociology by 
classifying social phenomena into hierarchical orders, have also 
contributed to the idea of social unity. Thus Littré discovers four 
social systems which appear in this order: economic, political, 
artistic, and scientific.* DeGreef increases the number to seven ;* 
LaCombe, with his theory of urgency in human motives, arranges 
these in an order practically the same as DeGreef’s.'° Others 
still have made classifications, although not of the hierarchical 
kind. A. Wagner classifies human motives under five heads,’? 
while Small discovers six typical demands for satisfaction — 
demands which work themselves out into social activities and 
institutions.’* It is to be noted that all these classifications, 
whether of phenomena, systems, or motives, assume a society 
which is unified by the dependence and interrelations of the 
analyzed elements. 

With the shifting of emphasis from the biological to the 
psychological analogy this theory of the social whole has been 
inevitably modified. Division of labor and interdependence have 
yielded more and more to the idea of a unity in habit, feeling, 

* Fourtite, La science sociale contemporaine (Paris, 1878), pp. 161-68. 

*Scuirrite, Bau und Leben des socialen Kérpers, 2d ed. (Tiibingen, 1896). 

™ Worms, Organisme et société (Paris, 1896), pp. 42 f. 

* Litrrt, La science au point de vue philosophique (Paris, 1873), pp. 367, 368. 

* DeGreer, Jntroduction a la sociologie, Vol. I, pp. 46-65. 

* LaComsBe, De V’histoire considérée comme science, pp. 69 f. 

™ Wacner, Grundlegung der politischen Oekonomie, 3d ed., pp. 83 f. 


2% SMALL AND VINCENT, An Introduction to the Study of Society, pp. 175 f. 
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and thought. Tarde, for example, conceives a constant tendency 
toward larger social groups by means of ever-spreading waves of 
imitation.'* This conception of an increasing unification of 
mankind is traceable in part to the evolutionary philosophy of 
the second half of the century, in part to the rapid extension 
of commerce and the closer international relations which this 
has involved, and in some degree to that idealism which Con- 
dorcet suggested, which Comte exalted, and which finds expres- 


‘ 


sion in the dream of “a parliament of nations, the federation of 
the world.” 

Valuable as this philosophical idea of organic social urity and 
increasing centralization undoubtedly is, it has distinct limita- 
tions. The biological aaalogy is clearly recognized as having * 
reached and often transgressed the limits of its usefulness. It is 
the descriptive philosophy of an observer from without rather 
than the science of the student at close quarters with the facts of 
association. Mallock has asserted that the Spencerian sociology, 
when tested by the practical demands of the times, utterly breaks 
down. It has no solution for the problems of the day because 
Spencer deals with society as a whole, while all so-called social 
problems arise from maladjustments and conflicts between the 
parts of society —classes, parties, sects, and other groups.'* It 
is further true that the concept of society as a whole is a vague 
notion at best, and on ultimate analysis is likely to resolve itself 
into the idea of a national group defined by geographical boun- 
daries and controlled by a single political system. 

It was inevitable in the circumstances that to certain students 
society should present a picture, not of harmony and unity, but 
of conflict and struggle.’> Thus Gumplowicz sees in the history 
of mankind a never-ending conflict of hordes, tribes, races, 
classes, and other groups. These struggles may change their 

% Tarot, Les lois de l’imitation (Paris, 1890), pp. 42 f. 

* MALLOocK, Aristocracy and Evolution (London, 1896), pp. 8-16. 

* Ross points out that Spencer and Tarde live in centralized and homo- 
geneous states, while the leaders of the “conflict” school, Gumplowicz, Ratzen- 
hofer, Loria, et al., have been reared among peoples characterized by racial and 
national antagonisms.— Ross, “Recent Tendencies in Sociology,” Quarterly 


Journal of Economics, August, 1902. 
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forms, but never their essential character, the exploitation of the 


weak by the strong.’® To Ratzenhofer society is an area of 


interests which first form individuals, then groups, then wider 
groups, and struggle perpetually for the realization of the domi- 
nant interest. Each interest forms a struggle-group in which 


4 leadership and authority are developed under the reacting influ- 
ence of the led.'* Novicow elaborates the idea of conflict which 
he conceives as gradually passing from the crude form of vio- 
lence and robbery, through exploitation, monopoly, and privilege, 
to the higher form of mental conflict —- discussion.’* Sighele in 
his study of sects and parties also makes much of the role of 
antagonism and struggle.’* Marx utilizes the same general idea 
in his famous doctrine of class-conflict.2” Loria, too, discovers 
everywhere the deminance of class interests with no concern for 
the common welfare.*! Vaccaro, on the other hand, while recog- 
nizing the prevalence of upper-class control, describes the gradual 
mitigation of this struggle through concession until a larger social 
unity 1s achieved.** Here he approaches Spencer, who naturally 
makes much of group-conflict in the early stages of social evolu- 
tion, but almost wholly overlooks in modern life the persistence 
under many disguises of these “ struggle-groups.”?* The funda- 
mental difference between the unity school and the conflict school 
is as to the degree to which unity has been attained. Of those 
who see chiefly group-struggle in society only one, Gumplowicz, 
refuses to admit any progress toward an ultimate harmony. 
The rest, while emphasizing the struggle phase, leave room for 
a more or less remote possibility that this conflict may be in 

’ GumpLowi<z, La lutte des races (tr. Baye), pp. 159 f. and 340. 

" RaATZENHOFER, Die sociologische Erkenntniss (Leipzig, 1898), pp. 252 f.; 
Wesen und Zweck der Politik (Leipzig, 1893), pp. 657 f. 

Novicow, Les luttes entre sociéiés humaines et leurs phases successives 
(Paris, 1893). 


La psychologie des sectes (Paris, 1898). 


Marx, Zur Kritik der politischen Oekonomie, Introduction, p. v. 

* Loria, Les bases économiques de la constitution sociale, 2d ed. (Paris, 
1893), pp. 17 f. 4 
* Vaccaro, Les bases sociologiques du droit et de l'état (Paris, 1898), pp. 79 f. 


* Cf. Simmer, “ The Persistence of Social Groups,” AMERICAN JOURNAL OF 


SocioLocy, March, May, and July, 1898. 
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some measure mitigated, if not abandoned. As a means of 
interpreting contemporary or historical social facts the conflict 
theory — with the group psychology which this involves — has 
obviously a practical value. The organic unity of a modern city 
or nation is an elusive idea in contrast with the contests of classes, 
sects, races, and parties, which lie upon the surface. Yet it would 
be a serious error wholly to lose sight of the larger unity which 
actually underlies these apparently endless group-struggles. 

Comte based his idea of social unity not only on the organic 
or naturalistic analogy,** but on consensus or psychical commun- 
ity. Of late it 1s the latter concept which has been elaborated. 
The idea of a social or group-spirit is not new: it is a philo- 
sophical notion of long standing. The Zeitgeist, the popular will, 
public opinion, were familiar phrases long before the days of 
social psychology. Spencer, Schaffle, and Lilienfeld recognized 
the psychical nature of society, but their attention was too much 
fixed upon the rounding out of their analogies.*° They assumed 
what others have sought to analyze. The concept of the social 
mind is playing a more and more important part. It was a some- 
what mystical idea with the founders of /l’dlkerpsychologie, 
Lazarus and Steinthal, but it has become increasingly concrete 
and definite, until it may perhaps be regarded as the most fruitful 
field of contemporary sociological research. The need of such a 
theory was made clear by the failure of the biological school to 
supply an adequate explanation of social unity. Mere division 
of labor and an interdependence almost wholly economic left too 
much to be desired. 

Beginning with a general statement like this from Lazarus, 
‘“* \ people is a collection of men who regard themselves a people. 
It is the spiritual achievement of those who compose it, who 
ceaselessly create it,” *° it is instructive to trace the gradual closing 
in upon the problem. Lewes made several illuminating observa- 


*ComtTe, Cours de philosophie positive, Vol. 1V, p. 460. 

*It should be noted, nevertheless, that Schaffle made important contributions 
to social psychology in his studies of leadership and authority, and the reaction 
upon them of the public or group.— Loc. cit., Vol. I, pp. 205-31. 


* Lazarus, Das Leben der Seelen, Vol. 1, p. 372. 
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tions. Psychologists like Wundt, James, and Baldwin were 
irresistibly drawn over into the new field. The phenomena of 
group opinion, feeling, and conduct began to be studied in 
earnest. Tarde announced his process of imitation, opposition, 
and invention; Giddings contributed “consciousness of kind” 
and outlined the “integration of the social mind;” Simmel 
based group-unity on common symbols, obedience, loyalty, and 
consciousness of group-honor ;*7 Hauriou suggested the analysis 
into (1) grouping and the feeling of grouping, (2) individuality 
and the feeling of individuality, and (3) conciliation;** Baldwin 
offered his “ dialectic”’ of personal and social growth; and Ross 
published a keenly analytic study of social control. Moreover, 
Boris-Sidis, Le Bon, Ross, Tarde, and Sighele made important 
contributions to the morbid psychology of the group, as displayed 
in mental epidemics and mob violence. 

However various and conflicting these different theories may 
seem at first glance, they are actually in most cases complemen- 
tary, and together they afford an admirable working theory. The 
role of suggestion is recognized as fundamentally important; the 
subordination of reflection to feeling, the persistence of custom 
and habit, the predominance of unconscious forces, the function 
of leadership, the control by group ideals, the modification of 
these ideals in adjustment to the changing conditions which the 
group confronts, the devices by which the group cozens its mem- 
bers into conformity —all these aspects have been combined into 
a psychology of group organization and activity which demands 
nothing less than a renovation of the assumptions of all the social 
sciences. The “consent of the governed” theory, the theory of 
value, the ideas of property, sovereignty, inalienable rights, free- 
will, must all reckon with social psychology. Indeed, there are 
those who go so far as to say that sociology as a science will 
turn out to be nothing else than this psychology of association. 

This psychical nature of the group suggests another funda- 
mental problem — that of the individual and society. Of Comte 
it has been said that he regarded the individual as an abstraction 

* StmMEL, loc. cit., March, 1898, p. 66. 


* Hauriou, La science sociale traditionelle (Paris, 1896), pp. 7 f. 
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and society as the only reality.*” On the other hand, it might be 
fairly asserted that the thoroughgoing individualists of the Eng- 
lish school saw only persons, and thought of society itself as the 
abstraction. With Comte the family, not the individual, was the 
unit of the social organism. Spencer, in spite of occasional 
aberrations in favor of the family, represented the individual as 
corresponding to the cell in the animal body. Spencer's political 
views made him adhere to a conventional individualism not 


always congruous with the biological analogy. His influence 


told, therefore, in favor of the older idea of the individual as a 
reflecting, calculating unit, consciously co-operating in society for 
his own ends, and nicely weighing his own interests against those 
of his fellows. All! the political philosophy of Rousseau mediated 
through the French Revolution, chimed with this theory of the 
great-man”’ doctrine of Carlyle 


ee 


individual. Oddly enough, the 
aroused Spencer to the defense of his biological conception of 
social evolution. In demonstrating the continuity of this process 
and vindicating the uniformity of causation, Spencer was obliged 
to explain the “great man” as a product of his age and social 
group—a theory which did not always jump with the implica- 
tions of his political creed. Before this discussion was dropped, 
William James,*° Fiske,*! and Grant Allen** had been drawn 
into the lists. The latter in his Psychology dealt with the ‘ 
self” in a suggestive and enlightening way.** This was the first 


‘social 


of a series of studies by various scholars which have radically 
modified the concepts of the individual and of personality. The 
same problem was also partially involved in the attempt of Mac- 
kenzie to abstract the organic idea from the biological sociology.** 
One of the elements of this organic idea is “an intrinsic relation 
between the part and the whole,” 7. ¢., the person and society. 


Bartu, loc. cit., p. 55. 

James, “Great Men, Great Thoughts and the Environment,” Atlantic 
Monthly, October, 1880. 

* Fiske, “ Sociology and Hero Worship,” ibid., January, 1881. 

* Atten, “ The Genesis of Genius,” ibid., March, 1881. 

* James, Psychology (New York, 1890), Vol. I, pp. 291-95. 


“ Mackenzie, Introduction to Social Philosophy (New York, 1890), pp. 127-82 
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The essential idea in “intrinsic” is that each gets its meaning 
from the other. The individual can be understood only in rela- 
tion to his group, and the latter has no meaning apart from the 
persons who compose it. In this view not only society but the 
individual is an abstraction from a complex unity which includes 
both.*° This general thesis has been developed by several social 
psychologists, notably Baldwin and Cooley. The former explains 
the growth of personality as a process of give-and-take with the 
social group. This makes for a uniformity which is prevented 
from becoming identity because of the inventions or particulariza- 
tions of individuals. Society grows by the generalizing or 
imitating of these particularizations.*® The process as a whole 
closely corresponds with Tarde’s, but the latter’s psychological 
analysis of the social person is far less keen and detailed. This 
view of the individual as at once a social product and a social 
factor is a rational and scientific mean between the old individu- 
alism which made the person almost independent of his group, 
and the socialistic fatalism which represents the individual as 
merely the outcome of social forces over which he has no 
control.** 

The danger that the new social psychology might overempha- 
size uniforming tendencies and neglect the forces which indi- 
viduate the members of a group has not been realized. Of late the 
tendency has been rather to investigate the facts and causes of 
individual differences. The influence of sex,** race, disposition, 
and occupation has been studied. Patten explains English evo- 
lution in terms of four types dominant at different periods — the 
clingers, sensualists, stalwarts, and mugwumps.*® Giddings 
classifies character into four categories —the forceful, convivial, 

®“ Cootey, Human Nature and the Social Order (New York, 1902), chap. i. 

" Batpwin, Social and Ethical Interpretations in Mental Development (New 
York, 1807), pp. 7-90, 455-65. 

" A clear statement as to the transition from the old to the new theory of the 
individual may be found in Proressor Ormonp’s article “ The Social Individual,” 
Psychological Review, January, 1901. 

"Tuomas, “On a Difference in the Metabolism of the Sexes,” AMERICAN 
JourNnaL or Socto.ocy, July, 1897; March, 1898. 

’ Parren, The Development of English Thought (New York, 1899), pp. 23-32. 
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austere, and rationally conscientious.*” Ratzenhofer regards only 
congenital differences which he assorts into nine subdivisions of 
three great classes — the normal, abnormal, and defective.*' The 
differentiating influence of social institutions and occupations has 
been analyzed in a suggestive way by many investigators and 
students. While most of these essays are merely tentative, they 
are full of promise. The individual as today conceived by soci- 
ologists is a far cry from the abstraction who with inalienable 
rights, a preternatural rationality, and an unhampered will 
stalked out of the 

The influence of physical environment on social organization 


social contract’ into the nineteenth century. 


and activity has long been a mooted question. The contrast 
between materialism and idealism is as old as the Politics and the 
Republic. Is man the creature of contour, soil, and climate; or 
is he the master of his fate? The Physiocrats and Montesquieu 
gave materialism an impetus which brought it well into the cen- 
tury. Comte’s interest in the subjective phase of social evolu- 
tion diverted his attention largely from the objective. The rapid 
development of natural science toward the middle of the century 
again brought to the fore the naturalistic interpretation of social 
and individual differences. Buckle, Guyot, and Draper pushed 
this view to an extreme which seemed to make the continuity of 
natural forces from beginning to end not only complete, but rela- 
tively direct. Buckle, for example, represented the 
nature”’ as stamping its effect upon a people in an immediate and 


‘aspect of 


easily perceptible way.‘ The careful researches and inductions 
of geographers like Ratzel and Ripley, and the contributions of 
the Le Play school in France, have led a reaction against the 
theories of the direct influence of nature on society. Le Play and 
his followers insist that environmental influence is mediated in 
an indirect and complex way through a long hierarchy of condi- 
tions, activities, and institutions, beginning with place and ending 
with the rank of the society in the scale of civilization. Vignes 

” Gippincs, Jnductive Sociology (New York, 1901), pp. 82 f. 

" RaTZENHOFER, Die sociologische Erkenntniss, pp. 260-71. 


“Buckie, History of Civilization in England, 2d ed. (New York, 1863), 
Vol. I, pp. 85 f. 
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states the main thesis of the school to be that nature determines 
work and reward, which in turn mold the society and differentiate 
its population.** Demolins in recent volumes has illustrated the 
Le Play theories concretely as applied to the creation of different 
local types in France, and as explaining the leading racial groups 
of the world.*4 A similar tendency is observable in the United 
States, where scientists like Shaler and Brigham, historians like 
Hart and Turner, geographers like Ripley and Miss Semple, and 
sociologists like Giddings, have been at work upon the problem of 
environmental influence. The general tendency away from the 
idea of immediate effects toward the theories of influence exerted 
indirectly through social institutions is attributable largely to the 
increasingly important part which sociology is playing, not only 
as a science, but as a social philosophy which affects all the social 
sciences. 

The idea of social progress was fundamental with all the 
philosophers of history. Whether spiral as with Vico, or recti- 
linear as with Condorcet, the path of human advancement was 
not to be missed. DeGreef has traced the historical origin and 
development of this idea which was a part of the heritage of the 
nineteenth century from the past.** Rousseau’s “ back to nature” 
and the golden age of primitive innocence left this optimistic 
dream intact. Comte by his division of sociology into static and 
dynamic provided a new term for progress which he regarded as 
conditioned by the intellectual movement generalized in the law 
of the three stages. With the prevalence of positivism all differ- 
ences of opinion —“ intellectual anarchy ”"— would perforce dis- 
appear and complete harmony would reign in a final static order. 
The idea of evolution as illustrated by social changes is the great 
central concept of nineteenth-century sociology. It is everywhere 
dominant, and every problem has been stated or restated in terms 
of the developmental doctrine. {But evolution and progress are 

*“ Vicnes, La science sociale, d’aprés les principes de Le Play (Paris, 1897), 
PP. 57-63. 

* Demotins, Les Francais d’aujourd’hui (Paris, 1898); Comment la route 
crée le type social (Paris, 1901). 


” DeGreer, Le transformisme social (Paris, 1893). 
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by no means synonyms. } Spencer naturally discovered in his law 
of evolution certain criteria which were sometimes assumed to be 
those of advance. Heterogeneity, coherence, definiteness, were 
often set up as tests — however abstract and difficult to apply — 
of social advancement. But Spencer really relied upon his two 
social types of militarism and industrialism with their character- 
istic status and contract. Here was an infallible criterion. What- 
ever tended toward military autocracy portended retrogression, 
while movement toward industrial liberty and free contract was 
to be reckoned progressive. Ward represents the Comtean theory 
that intellectual control is the guiding dynamic agency. Telesis 
— purposeful social action — is contrasted with genesis — uncon- 


scious, natural social growth—dand likened to the calculated 


course of an ocean liner as compared with the drifting of an ice- 
berg. With Ward the diffusion of accurate knowledge is an 
automatic means of progress. Giddings, admitting that the prob- 
lem is philosophic, rather than scientific, sees three progressive 
stages in social evolution: (1) political centralization; (2) 
criticism and freedom; (3) industrial and ethical development.** 
By these he would test the degree of advancement and the trend 
of a given people or society. 

In an address delivered in 1892 Mr. A. J. Balfour examined 
the popular belief in progress, taking up successively the argu- 
ments from biology, the increase of knowledge, and the elevation 
of ethics. His conclusion was that there are no rational or 
strictly scientific grounds for predicting progress, and that it is 
futile to raise the question.** While sociologists as a class would 
hardly take this view — while, as a matter of fact, they expect 
their researches to have social utility —their present interest may 
be said to turn, not so much to large philosophic generalizations 
concerning vast secular movements, as to the more definite scien- 
tific study of concrete social phenomena. They are concerned 
rather with the laws of change than with the formulation of 

“ Warp, Pure Sociology (New York, 1903), pp. 463, 465. 

“ Gippincs, Principles of Sociology, pp. 299 f. 

Barrour, “A Fragment on Progress,’ Essays and Addresses (Edinburgh, 
1893). 
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world-theories. This is only a manifestation of a general ten- 
dency to be noted presently. 

It remains to consider the scope and the phenomena peculiar 
to sociology as a science. Giddings asserts that it is “the general or 
fundamental science of society which occupies itself with the ele- 
ments and first principles of social phenomena,” leaving detailed 
investigation to special social sciences.‘ In this view sociology 
bears the same relation to these social sciences that biology sus- 
tains to zoology, botany, anatomy, and physiology. Small, on the 
other hand, sees in sociology “a synthesis of all the particular 
social sciences’ and regards sociologists as engaged in the task 
of “codifying the results of the special social sciences and in 
organizing these groups of scientific data into a coherent social 
philosophy.’®” While these views at first seem radically different, 
they are not, after all, irreconcilable. Sociology is both a science 
and a philosophy. Moreover, sociology must discover the laws 
of association as such, but these laws are discoverable only in 
the concrete facts analyzed and organized by the special social 
sciences. If there be a distinction in these ideas, it is that the 
fundamental view fixes attention on principles, while the “ syn- 
thetic’’ theory looks also over the border toward policy and 


‘ 


practice. 

Again, the phenomena peculiar to sociology are variously con- 
ceived. De Roberty’s “ socialité,” Gumplowicz’s “ conflict,” 
*imita- 


‘ 


eGreef’s “‘ contract,”’ Spencer’s “‘ co-operation,’ Tarde’s 
Det f tract,” S rsa ration,’ Tarde 
subordination,” Gid- 


‘ 


tion,” Durkheim's “coercion,” Simmel’s 
dings’s “consciousness of kind,” seem at first glance to form a 
chaos of ideas. But on examination these turn out to be simply 
various aspects of the structure and activity of the social group as 
such. They are different characteristics common to all types of 
social organization. The fact that these characteristics are almost 
wholly psychical is significant of the trend of scientific sociology 
and goes far to identify it with social psychology.*' 
” GipvinGs, article on “ Sociology,” Jounson’s Encyclopedia, ed. 1895. 


” SMALL, loc. cit., pp. 54 f. 
“ Philosophy and the Newer Sociology,’’ Contemporary 


Review, September, 1898. 
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Sociologists have by no means reached a consensus compa- 
rable, for example, with that of the economists, but when varia- 
tions in terminology have been eliminated, a considerable and 
ever-widening area of agreement emerges from the apparent con- 
fusion. Thus as to society in general all agree that it is (1) a 
product of physical and psychical forces, (2) working in an evo- 
lutionary process in which (3) at first predominantly instinctive 
activities later yield in some measure to (4) reflective and pur- 
poseful policies. This view regards society as (5) organic in the 
general, not specific, sense of the term. As to the social group as 
a type of common mental life it is further agreed that (1) indi- 
viduals in their very personal growth unconsciously incorporate 
the standard of their group, by which they are, furthermore, (2) 
coerced into conscious conformity. The uniforming influence of 
imitation and group ascendency is counteracted by (3) leaders 
or authorities who initiate new ideas and activities to be selected 
and appropriated by all. Between such leaders with their fol- 
lowers a (4) struggle for ascendency ensues. This results 
ultimately in (5) a relatively permanent body of customs, and 
institutions imbedded in feeling; 1. ¢., group tradition or char- 
acter. When the members of the group are aware of common 
ideals and purposes a (6) social consciousness is developed. 

If the tests of a science be formulation of laws and power to 
predict, sociology is not far advanced on the road to a scientific 
status. Such laws as have been put into definite form are too 
often either somewhat axiomatic or platitudinous, or are philo- 
sophical rather than strictly scientific. Nevertheless, especially in 
the field of social psychology, more successful results have been 
achieved. Principles closely approaching in insight and accuracy 
the unquestioned laws of economics have been enunciated, and 
promise of progress in this direction is not wanting.®? As to 
prediction, which is conditioned on the formulation of principles, 
naturally the sociologist is even more cautious than the economist 
about foretelling a result in a given concrete case. Certainly the 
point has not been reached when the sociologist is justified in 
dogmatizing on the basis of his scientific principles. 

* Cf. Ross, “ Recent Tendencies in Sociology,” Quarterly Journal of Econom- 


ics, August, 1902. 
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In this rapid survey of the growth of sociology certain ten- 
dencies stand out in fairly distinct outline: 

Sociology began by being a social philosophy, a philosophy 
of history,®* and such it has been until very recently. To put 
social philosophy into the language of a natural science is not 
to make it a science. But as a philosophy it has rendered impor- 
tant service. It has preserved the unity of social theory —a 
unity constantly menaced by the specialization which has 
abstracted different groups of phenomena. It has afforded a 
point of view by which all the social sciences have been con- 
sciously or unconsciously influenced. 

Of late sociology has given less heed to vague general con- 
sideration of society as a whole, and has come to closer quarters 
with certain phenomena of association — especially those of social 
psychology. The struggle-group as molded by conflict has 
received attention. The menta! unity and processes of the group 
have been studied. The theory as to the relation of the individual 
to society has been reviewed and radically modified. Environ- 


ment is thought of as exercising, not an immediate, but a complex 
and indirect, influence on society. Vague concepts of secular 
progress have yielded to a more careful study of the conditions 
and laws of order and change. Finally, sociology is seeking to 
add to its service as a philosophy the contributions of a science 
which shall formulate valid laws as to the universal principles 


that underlie the phenomena of association.** 


GEORGE E. VINCENT. 


Tue UNIversITy oF CHICAGO. 


loc. cit., pp. 10-13. 

* CALDWELL’s statement may be quoted here: ‘“ The sociology of today is 
partly a philosophical theory, partly a science, and partly a gospel about the ten- 
dencies of what is called social evolution; it is a theory of the nature and 
development of the organization that is called society, of the manifestations in the 
actions of men of the principles of association.”— Loc. cit. 
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THE CONCEPTS AND METHODS OF SOCIOLOGY:.! 

To set forth in a brief paper the fundamental conceptions of 
any modern science 1s a difficult task. The difficulty increases as 
we pass from the relatively simple sciences that have to do with 
inorganic matter, to the highly complex sciences of life and of 
mind. And when we come to the phenomena presented by 
aggregations of living beings — phenomena of the interaction of 
mind with mind, phenomena of the concerted activity of many 
individuals working out together a common destiny — we have a 
subject for scientific study too many-sided, too intricate, for 
description in a few comprehensive phrases, and the scientific 
study itself arrives at fundamental conceptions only after a long 
and extensive process of elimination. Fundamental conceptions 
in such a field are necessarily general truths, expressing the rela- 
tions that endless facts of detail bear to one another, or to 
underlying groupings, processes, or causes. A brief account, 
therefore, of the fundamental conceptions of sociology, and of 
the methods available for the scientific study of society, must 
remorselessly exclude those concrete particulars that lend to our 
knowledge of collective life its pre-eminently real—its human 
—interest. It must be restricted to conceptions that are ele- 
mental, general, and in a degree abstract. 


Conforming to this necessity, I shall group the fundamental 
conceptions of sociology in three divisions, namely: first, con- 
cepts of the subject-matter of sociological study, that is to say, 
of society; second, concepts pertaining to the analysis and classi- 
fication of social facts, and incidentally to the corresponding 
subdivisions of sociological science; third, concepts of the chief 
processes entering into social evolution, and of the inferred 
causes. 

The word “ society’ has three legitimate significations. The 

*An address delivered at the International Congress of Arts and Science, 
Department of Sociology, September, 1904. 
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first is that of the Latin word societas, meaning “ companion- 
ship,’ “ good-fellowship,” “pleasurable consorting together,” 
or meaning the individuals collectively regarded that consort. 
Examples of society in this original sense are afforded by the 
commingling of familiar spirits at the tavern or the club, the 
casual association of chance acquaintances at the summer resort, 
the numberless more formal “functions’’ of “the season.” In 
the second signification of the word, “society” is a group of 
individuals co-operating for the achievement of any object of 
common interest or utility, as, for example, a merchant guild, 
an industrial corporation, a church, a Congress of Arts and Sci- 
ence. Finally, in the third signification of the word, “ society” 
is a group of individuals dwelling together and sharing many 
interests of life in common. A nest of ants, a savage horde, a 
confederation of barbarian tribes, a hamlet or village, a city- 
state, a national state, a federal empire —all these are societies 
within the third and comprehensive definition of the term. A 
scientific conception of society must lie within the boundaries 
fixed by these three familiar meanings, but it must seize upon 
and make explicit the essential fact, whatever it may be, that is 
a common element in all social relations. 

At the present time we find in sociological literature two 
competing conceptions of the essential nature of society. They 
are known respectively as the organic and the psychological 
conception. 

The organic conception assumes that the group of individuals 
dwelling and working together is the true, or typical, society, 
and that it is as much a unity, although made up of indi- 
viduals, as is the animal or the vegetable body, composed of cells 
and differentiated into mutually dependent tissues and organs. 
Sketched in bold outlines by Herbert Spencer in his essay on 
The Social Organism in 1860, the organic conception has been 
elaborated by Schaffle and Lilienfeld, and is today accepted as 
the working hypothesis of an able group of French sociologists, 
whose work appears in the proceedings of L’Institut interna- 
tional de Sociologie. 

The psychological conception assumes that, whether or not 
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the organic conception be true and of scientific importance, it 
fails to get to the bottom of things. It assumes that, even if 
society is an organism, there is necessarily some interaction of 


individual with individual, or some form of activity common to 
all individuals that serves to bind them together in helpful and 
pleasurable relations, and that this activity, instead of being 
merely physical, like the cohesion of material cells, is a mental 
phenomenon. It assumes that all social bonds may be resolved 
into some common activity or some interactivity of individual 
minds. It is, in short, a view of society as a mode of mental 
activity. 

This is the psychological conception in general terms. It takes, 
however, four specific forms in attempting to answer the ques- 
tion: What definite mode of mental action is the most elemen- 
tary form of the social relation? 

According to the most pretentious of these answers, one that 
dates back to Epicurus, and lies at the basis of all the covenant 
or social-contract theories of political philosophy, the psycho- 
logical origin of society is found in a perception of the utility 
of association. It assumes that men consciously and purposely 
create social relations to escape the ills of a “state of nature” 
and to reap the rewards of co-operation. This rationalistic 
theory offers a true explanation of highly artificial forms of 
social organization in a civil, especially an industrial, state, but 
it throws no light upon the nature of elemental, spontaneous 
co-operation. For this we must turn to the other three concep- 
tions—all of them, I venture to think, modernized forms of 
certain very ancient notions. 

According to one of these, the most elementary social fact 
is seen in the constraining power, the impression, the contagious 
influence that an aggregation, a mass, of living beings exerts 
upon each individual mind. Society is thus viewed as a phenom- 
enon closely allied to suggestion and hypnosis. This view of 
society is most fully set forth in the writings of Durkheim and 
Le Bon. 

A third conception, identified with the life-work of our 
lamented colleague, Gabriel Tarde, assumes that impression, 
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contagion, influence, as forms of the interaction of mind with 
mind, may themselves be accounted for. It explains them as 
modes of example and imitation. All society is thus resolved 
into products of imitation. 

In strict psychological analysis these “impression ”’ and “ imi- 
tation” theories must be classed, I think, as scientifically devel- 
oped forms of the “sympathy” theories of society, that may be 
traced back through the literature of political philosophy to very 
early days. They offer proximate explanations of the great 
social facts of resemblance, of mutuality, of solidarity; but do 
they, beyond a doubt, trace concerted activity back to its absolute 
origin? Above all, do they account not only for similarity, but 
also for variation, for the differentiation of communities into 
leaders and followers, for competition as well as for combination, 
for liberty as well as for solidarity ? 

The fourth conception, put forth some years ago by the pres- 
ent writer, should be classed as a developed form of the instinct 
theory, dating back to Aristotle's aphorism that man is a political 
animal. It assumes that the most elementary form of social 
relationship is discovered in the very beginning of mental phe- 
nomena. In its simplest form mental activity is a response of 
sensitive matter to a stimulus. Any given stimulus may happen 
to be felt by more than one organism, at the same or at different 
times. Two or more organisms may respond to the same given 
stimulus simultaneously or at different times. They may 
respond to the same given stimulus in like or in unlike ways; in 
the same or in different degrees: with like or with unlike prompti- 
tude; with equal or with unequal persistence. I have attempted 
to show that in like response to the same given stimulus we 
have the beginning, the absolute origin, of all concerted activity 
—the inception of every conceivable form of co-operation; while 
in unlike response, and in unequal response, we have the begin- 
ning of all those processes of individuation, of differentiation, of 
competition, which, in their endlessly varied relations to com- 
bination, to co-operation, bring about the infinite complexity of 
organized social life. 

It is unnecessary to argue that this conception of society not 
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only takes account of individuality as well as of mutuality, but 
that also it carries our interpretation of solidarity farther back 
than the theories of impression and of imitation, since both 
impression and imitation must be accounted for—in ultimate 
psychological analysis—as phenomena of reciprocal, or inter- 
stimulation and response. Indeed, the very language that 
Tarde uses throughout his exposition tacitly assumes as much. 
Example is stimulus, the imitative act is response to stimulus. 
The impression that the crowd makes upon an individual is 
stimulus, and the submission, obedience, or conformity of the 
individual is response to stimulus. Moreover, the formation of 
the crowd itself has to be accounted for, and it will be found 
that, in many cases, the formation of a crowd is nothing more 
nor less than the simultaneous like-response of many individuals 
to some inciting event, circumstance, or suggestion. In short, 
impression, imitation, and conformity are specific modes, but not 
by any means the primary or simplest modes, of stimulation and 
response; and some of the most important phenomena of con- 
certed action can be explained only as springing directly from 
primary like-responses, before either imitation or impression 
has entered into the process. 

This conception meets one further scientific test. It offers 
a simple and consistent view of the relation between social life 
and the material universe. It assumes that the original causes 


of society lie in the material environment, which may be regarded 


as an infinitely differentiated group of stimuli of like-response, 
and therefore of collective action; while the products of past 
social life, constituting the historical tradition, become in their 
turn secondary stimuli, or secondary causes, in the social process. 

A mere momentary like-response by any number of indi- 
viduals is the beginning of social phenomena, but it does not con- 
stitute a society. Before society can exist there must be con- 
tinuous exposure to like influences, and repeated reaction upon 
them. When this happens, the individuals thus persistently act- 
ing in like ways become themselves mentally and practically alike. 
But likeness is not identity. The degrees of resemblance or of 
difference in the manner of response to common stimuli manifest 
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themselves as distinguishable types of mind and of character in 
the aggregate of individuals; while the differing degrees of 
promptitude and persistency in response have as their conse- 
quence a differentiation of the aggregate into leaders and fol- 
lowers, those that assume initiative and responsibility, and 
those that habitually look for guidance. These differences and 
resemblances have subjective consequences. Differing indi- 
viduals become aware of their differences, resembling individuals 
become aware of their resemblances, and the consciousness of 
kind so engendered becomes thenceforth a potent factor in 
further social evolution. 

Summarizing our analysis to this point, we may say that we 
conceive of society as any plural number of sentient creatures 
more or less continuously subjected to common stimuli, to differ- 
ing stimuli, and to inter-stimulation, and responding thereto in 
like behavior, concerted activity, or co-operation, as well as in 
unlike, or competitive, activity; and becoming therefore, with 
developing intelligence, coherent through a dominating con- 
sciousness of kind, while always sufficiently conscious of differ- 
ence to insure a measure of individual liberty. 


Which of these various conceptions of the ultimate nature of 
the social relation shall in the long run prevail must depend 
upon a certain fitness to account for all the phenomena of social 
life in the simplest terms. That fitness can be determined only 
through the further evolution of social theory. 

But whatever the finally accepted view may be, there are cer- 
tain classifications of social facts that may be accepted as amaqng 
the elementary notions of any sociological systém. 

And first there are types or kinds of societies. The broadest 
groupings correspond to the familiar demarkations made by 
Natural History. There are animal societies and human soci- 
eties; and the human societies are further divided into the eth- 
nic — or communities of kindred, and the civil— or communities 
composed of individuals that dwell and work together without 
regard to their blood-relationships. 

More significant for the sociologist, however, is a classification 
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based on psychological characteristics. The fundamental divi- 
sion now is into instinctive and rational societies. The bands, 
swarms, flocks, and herds in which animals live and co-operate, 
are held together by instinct and not by rational comprehension 
of the utility of association. Their like-response to stimulus, 
their imitative acts, the frequent appearance among them of 
impression and submission, are all purely instinctive phenomena. 
Not so are the social relations of human beings. There is no 
human community in which instinctive like-response to stimula- 
tion is not complicated by some degree of rational comprehension 
of the utility of association. 

The combinations, however, of instinct and reason are of 
many gradations; and the particular combination found in any 
given community determines its modes of like-response to stimu- 
lus and its consciousness of kind — establishes for it a dominant 
mode of the relation of mind to mind, or, as Tarde would have 


phrased it, of inter-mental activity. This dominant mode of 


inter-mental activity —inclusive of like-response and the con- 
sciousness of kind—is the chief social bond of the given 
community, and it affords the best distinguishing mark for a 
classification of any society on psychological grounds. So dis- 
criminated, the kinds of rational or human societies are eight, as 
follows: 

1. There is a homogeneous community of blood-relatives, 
composed of individuals that from infancy have been exposed to 
a common environment and to like circumstances, and who, 
therefore, by heredity and experience are alike. Always conscious 
of themselves as kindred, their chief social bond is sympathy. 
The kind or type of society, therefore, that is represented by a 
group of kindred may be called the Sympathetic. 

2. There is a community made up of like spirits, gathered 
perhaps from widely distant points, and perhaps originally 
strangers, but drawn together by their common response to a 
belief or dogma, or to an opportunity for pleasure or improve- 
ment. Such is the religious colony, like the “ Mayflower”’ band, 
or the Latter-Day Saints; such is the partisan political colony, 
like the Missouri and the New England settlements in Kansas; 
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and such is the communistic brotherhood, like Icaria. Similarity 
of nature and agreement in ideas constitute the social bond, and 
the kind of society so created is therefore appropriately called 
the Congenial. 

3. There is a community of miscellaneous and sometimes 
lawless elements, drawn together by economic opportunity — the 
frontier settlement, the cattle range, the mining camp. The 
newcomer enters this community an uninvited but unhindered 
probationer, and remains in it on sufferance. A general appro- 
bation of qualities and conduct is practically the only social 
bond. This type of society, therefore, | venture to call the 
Approbational. 

The three types of society thus far named are simple, spon- 
taneously formed groups. The first two are homogeneous, and are 
found usually in relatively isolated environments. The third 
is heterogeneous, and has a transitory existence where excep- 
tional economic opportunities are discovered on the confines of 
established civilizations. 

Societies of the remaining five types are in a measure arti- 
ficial, in part created by reflection—by conscious planning. 
They are usually compound, products of conquest or of federa- 
tion, and, with few if any exceptions, they are of heterogeneous 
composition. They are found in the relatively bountiful and 
differentiated environments. 

4. A community of the fourth type consists of elements 
widely unequal in ability: the strong and the weak, the brave 
and the timorous, exploiters and the exploited —like enough 
conquerors and conquered. The social bonds of this community 


are despotic power and a fear-inspired obedience. The social 


type is the Despotic. 

5. In any community of the fifth type arbitrary power has 
been established long enough to have identified itself with tradi- 
tion and religion. Accepted as divinely right, it has become 
authority. Reverence for authority is the social bond, and the 
social type is, therefore, the Authoritative. 

6. Society of the sixth type arises in populations that, like 
the Italian cities at their worst estate, have suffered disintegra- 
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tion of a pre-existing social order. Unscrupulous adventurers 
come forward and create relations of personal allegiance by 
means of bribery, patronage, and preferment. Intrigue and con- 
spiracy are the social bonds. The social type is the Conspirital. 

7. Society of the seventh type is deliberately created by 
agreement. The utility of association has been perceived, and 
a compact of co-operation is entered into for the promotion of 
the general welfare. Such was the Achwan League. Such 
was the League of the Iroquois. Such was the confederation of 
American commonwealths in 1778. The social bond is a cove- 
nant or contract. The social type is the Contractual. 

8. Society of the eighth type exists where a population col- 
lectively responds to certain great ideals, that, by united efforts, 
it strives to realize. Comprehension of mind by mind, confi- 
dence, fidelity, and an altruistic spirit of social service, are the 
social bonds. The social type is the Idealistic. 

Of these varieties of society the higher, compound communi- 
ties, or commonwealths, may, and usually do, include examples 
of the lower types, among their component groups. 

All of these eight types, and the instinctive type exhibited by 
animal bands, have been observed from the earliest times and 
have suggested to social philosophers as many different theories 
of the nature of society. Thus in the totemistic lore of savagery 
we find endless suggestions of an instinct theory. In the 
mythologies of tribally organized barbarians we find sympathy, or 
natural-brotherhood, theories, which later on are borrowed, 
adapted, and generalized by the great humanitarian religions, 
like Buddhism and Christianity. Suggested by societies of con- 
genial spirits we have the consciousness-of-kind theories, voiced in 
the proverb that “birds of a feather flock together,” in the saying 
of Empedocles that “like desires like,” in the word of Ecclesi- 
asticus that “all flesh consorteth according to kind, and a man 
will cleave to his like.” From approbational societies have come 
our natural-justice theories. From despotic societies have come 
‘might makes right,” in 


‘ 


our political-sovereignty theories that 
the sense of creating law and order. From authoritative soci- 
eties have come theories of the divine right of kings; from 
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conspirital societies have come Machiavellian theories of the 
inevitableness of intrigue and conspiracy; and from societies 
long used to deliberative assemblies, to charters of liberty and 
bills of rights, have come the social-covenant or contract theories 
of Hobbes, Locke, and Rousseau. Finally, from societies that 
have attained the heights of civilization have come the Utopian 


theories, from Plato until now. 


Whatever the kind or type of the society, there are found in 
it four great classes or groupings of facts. 

Every society presupposes a certain number of concrete living 
individuals. The basis of every society, therefore, is a popula- 
tion. Every Social Population offers for observation phenomena 


of aggregation, or distribution of density; phenomena of com- 


position, by age, sex, and race; and phenomena of amalgamation 


or unity. 

The social life, however, as we have seen, is a phenomenon 
of mind, and the varied modes that the common activity and 
interplay of minds assume, present the second great class of 
social facts. These facts of the Social Mind, as we may call 
them, include the phenomena of stimulation and response in their 
generic forms; phenomena of resemblances and differences, that 
is to say, of types; phenomena of the consciousness of kind, and 
phenomena of concerted volition. 

The common mental activity, taking habitual forms, creates 
permanent social relationships, that is to say, a more or less 
complex Social Organization. In this we meet the third great 
class of social facts. Two general forms may be observed. In 
one form, individuals dwell together in groups that, by coales- 
cence and federation, compose the great compound societies. 
These groups collectively may be called the social composition. 
In the other form, individuals, with more or less disregard of 
residence, combine in associations to achieve specific ends. Such 
associations collectively represent the social division of labor, and 
therefore may be called the social constitution. In its entirety 
and in its subdivisions the social organization is of one or 
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another type, according as it is on the whole coercive, or on the 
whole liberal, in character. 

The fourth class of social facts pertains to the great end, to 
the attainment of which the social organization is a means. That 
end is the Social Welfare. The social welfare is seen in its most 
general form in certain public utilities, including security, justice 
and liberty, material prosperity, and popular culture. It is seen 
finally in the type of personality that the social life creates, 
and which must be studied as vitality, mentality, morality, and 
sociality. 

Not every society individually considered survives long 
enough to pass through all the possible stages of social evolution, 
but society in the aggregate, and in historic continuity, displays 
to us four distinguishable stages of evolutionary advance. There 
is, first, the stage of ZoOgenic Association, in which the mutual 
aid and protection practiced by animal bands plays an enormously 
important part in the differentiation of species and in the survival 
of those best endowed with intelligence and sympathy. There is, 
next, the stage of Anthropogenic Association, in which, through 
unnumbered ages, the creature that was destined to become 
man was acquiring the distinctly human attributes of language 
and reason. There is, later on, the stage of Ethnogenic Asso- 
ciation, wherein is evolved that complex tribal organization 
characteristic of savage and barbarian life. Finally, there is the 
stage of Civic or Demogenic Association, in which great peoples 
outgrow tribal organization, and create a political organization 
based on common interests, irrespective of blood-relationships. 

These categories of social fact have established certain 
natural subdivisions in social science. Corresponding to the 
historical order we have, first, studies in animal sociology; sec- 
ond, studies of primitive human culture; third, the great sciences 
of ethnography and ethnology, investigating tribally organized 
mankind; and, fourth, history, the narrative and descriptive 
account of the evolution of civil society. Corresponding to the 
four great divisions of phenomena in contemporaneous society 
we have, first, demography, or the study of social populations; 
second, social psychology, and the culture-studies of comparative 
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philology, comparative art, comparative religion, and the history 
of science, all of which are investigations of the social mind; 
third, the political sciences, devoted to a study of social,organiza- 
tion; and, fourth, such sciences of the social welfare as political 
economy and ethics, the scientific study of education, studies of 


pauperism, and criminology. 


Such being our conceptions of the nature of society, and of 
the proper analysis and classification of social facts, let us pass 
on to examine our concepts of the great processes of social evolu- 
tion, and of the causes in operation. 

We accept the evolutionist point of view, and regard all the 
transformations that occur within any social group as a phase 
of that ceaseless equilibration of energy taking place throughout 
the universe. Every finite aggregate of matter is in contact or 
communication with other finite aggregates, no two of which 
are equally charged with energy. From the aggregate more 
highly charged, energy is given off to aggregates that are under- 
charged, and in this process the strong absorbs, or disintegrates, 
or transforms, the weak. Every social group, animal or human, 
since time began, has been in ceaseless struggle with its material 
environment and with other social groups. Whatever has hap- 
pened to it or within it is most intelligibly accounted for if we 
view the process as one of equilibration of energies, between the 
group and its environment, or betwen group and group, or 
between unequal and conflicting elements within the group itself. 

The modes that this equilibration assumes are many. 

There is, first, the external equilibration of the society with 
its surroundings. This gives rise to the processes of migration, 
in which populations move from place to place, in search of new 
food supplies. Social groups are thus brought into conflict with 
one another, and the activities of militarism are engendered. 

There is, next, a process of combined external and internal 
equilibration. Migration is its chief manifestation, but the 
migration is not now one of entire populations organized for 
war and conquest. It is one of individuals or families, moving 
from land to land in search of economic opportunity or of reli- 
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gious or political liberty, and its consequence is that exceeding 
heterogeneity of the demotic composition which is seen, for 
example, in the population of the United States. 

There are, thirdly, the processes of internal equilibration. 
First among these is the differentiation of the mind of the popu 
lation, consequent upon some degree of unlikeness and inequality 
in the responses of differing individuals to the common stimuli 
to which all are subjected. This is followed by the segregation 
of resembling products into types and classes. Secondly, there 
is an evolution of the consciousness of kind, with increasing 
attention to means of communication and association. Thirdly, 
there is a struggle between strong individuals and weak, between 
leaders and followers, between strong and weak classes. This 
equilibration may take one ot three possible forms: (1) the sub- 
jugation and perhaps the enslavement of the weak by the strong; 
(2) economic exploitation; (3) the uplifting of the weak by 
the strong through education, justice, and economic aid. The 
moral advance of society is a progress from equilibration through 
subjugation and exploitation to equilibration through uplifting, 
and it depends upon the broadening and deepening of the con- 
sciousness of kind. 

A fourth phase of internal equilibration appears in the strug- 
gle among differing groups of the like-minded in the community. 
Some elements of the population are sympathetically emotional, 
or are alike in beliefs or dogmas. Others are alike intellectually, 
rationally: they attain agreement through deliberation. In 
every community the reasoning and the unreasoning elements are 
in perpetual conflict. 

To the extent that the community is controlled by its deliber- 
ative element, it exhibits a policy—-a more or less consistent 
attempt consciously made to control its destiny. In the history 
of human society there have been three great groups of policies, 
namely: (1) policies of unification — attempts to make all mem- 
bers of the community alike in type, in belief, and in conduct; 
(2) policies of liberty —attempts to give wide scope to indi- 
vidual initiative; (3) policies of equality — attempts to prevent 
the disintegration of society through an excess of individual 
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liberty. The struggle of conflicting interests in the community, 
which these three modes of policy represent, is yet another form 
of internal equilibration. 

To the extent that a policy of equality is adopted, the com- 
munity is democratic. Political equality, equality before the 
law, and some approach toward equality of economic opportu- 
nity, are the essential elements of democracy. No sooner is 
democracy evolved than we see a struggle between the forces that 
make for absolutist, and those that make for liberal, democracy. 
Either the majority is permitted to rule at will, or it is com- 
pelled to leave inviolate certain rights of the minority and of 
individuals. 

The outcome of all equilibration, external and internal, is a 
certain relation of the individual to the social organization. In 
low types of society the individual literally belongs to the various 
social groups in which his lot is cast. He belongs to them for 
life. To leave them is to become an outcast. He may not 
leave his clan, his guild, his caste, his church, or his state. In 
superior types of society we discover a high degree of individual 
mobility combined with a marvelous power to concentrate enor- 
mous numbers of individuals in moments of emergency, upon 
any work needing to be done. The individual may go freely 
from state to state, from parish to parish, in search of his best 
economic opportunity. He may sever connection with his 
church to join another, or none at all. He may be a director 
today in a dozen corporations, and tomorrow in a dozen different 
ones. The goal of social evolution is a complex, flexible, liberal 
organization, permitting the utmost liberty and mobility to the 
individual, without impairing the efficiency of organization as a 


whole. 


On the methods of sociology remark at this time must neces- 
sarily be brief. 

Dealing as we do with highly concrete materials, we place 
our main reliance upon systematic induction. The experimental 
method of induction, however, is of little avail in the scientific 
study of society. Although social experimenting is at all times 
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going on, it is difficult to isolate causes or to control conditions 


with scientific thoroughness. Observation, therefore, and criti- 
cally established records of observations made in bygone days, 
must be our main dependence, so far as the accumulation of data 
is concerned. 

Yet in a field so vast, observation itself would be a fruitless 
toil if it were not directed by scientific rules. Canons of guid- 
ance we find in the so-called comparative and historical methods. 
Selecting any social fact, or correlation of facts, observed in any 
given society, we systematically search for a corresponding fact 
or correlation in all contemporaneous societies, animal and 
human, ethnic and civil. This search has one clearly defined 
object, namely: to determine whether the observed fact is a uni- 
versal, and therefore an essential, an elementary phenomenon of 
society, and, if it is not universal, to ascertain just how wide 
its distribution is. By such research we discover those resem- 
blances and differences in social phenomena that are the bases 
of scientific classification. 

Having in this manner arrived at a scheme of classification, 
we use it in subsequent observation precisely as the chemist or 
the botanist uses the classifications that have been established in 
his science. We systematically look for the facts and the corre- 
lations that the classification leads us to anticipate. 

In like manner, following the historical method, we search 
for a given social fact at each stage in the historical evolution 
of a given society, and thereby determine what social phenomena 
are continuous. 

A complete scientific theory of natural causation is established 
only when our knowledge becomes quantitatively precise. Often 
the law that we seek to formulate eludes us until the correlations 
of phenomena have been determined with mathematical exact- 
ness. Sociology has unjustly been reproached for neglecting 
that attention to precision which is the boast of other sciences. 
The indictment of vagueness may be a true bill against individual 
sociologists. It is demonstrably not a true bill against sociol- 
ogy. It is to the scientific students of sociology that the world 
owes the discovery and development of an inestimably valuable 
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form of the comparative and historical methods, namely, the 
statistical method. Every inductive science today is adopting 
this method. Physics, chemistry, astronomy, and geology, 
would be helpless without it. The biologists have acknowledged 
their dependence upon it by the establishment of a statistical 
journal, Biometrica. It is not too much to claim that the possi- 
bilities of this now indispensable method of all the sciences were 
first demonstrated in the epoch-making social studies of Jacques 
Quetelet, and that its employment in sociology has been out of 
all proportion to its employment elsewhere. As developed in 
recent years by the Dane, Westergaard; by Germans like Stein- 
hauser, Lexis, and Meyer; by Italians, like Bodio; by Frenchmen, 
like Lavasseur and Dumont; by Englishmen, like Charles Booth, 
E. B. Tylor, Galton, Bowley, and Karl Pearson; by Americans, 
like Weber, Norton, Mayo-Smith, Cattell, Thorndike, and Boas, 
it has become, and will continue to be, the chiefly important 
method of sociology; and assuredly, in the course of time, it will 
bring our knowledge of society up to standards of thoroughness 
and precision comparable to the results attained by any natural 
science. 
FRANKLIN H. GIDDINGs. 
Co_umBIA UNIVERSITY, 
New York City. 
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THE PROBLEMS OF SOCIOLOGY.’ 

IT seems to me necessary to introduce the discussion of my 
theme by explaining what I understand by sociology, what its 
tasks are, and what the methods are which seem to me appropriate 
to this science. 

By sociology I understand the science of the reciprocal rela 
tionships of human beings; its task is to discover the fundamental 
tendencies of social evolution and the conditions of the general 
welfare of human beings. 

In accordance with this conception sociology should lead to 
promotion of the common weal on a level above that of naive 
empiricism; viz., on that of conscious and purposeful action. 
Sociology should do for social weal what medicine, for example, 
tries to do for bodily welfare. A scientifically sanctioned practice 
should take the place of the prevailing quackery in treatment of 
the social body. In earlier times the various creeds and churches 
were zealous in trying to regulate social relationships. More 
recently this has been the function of political authorities. 

Jecause, however, neither of these agencies has in practice very 
often secured the common weal, it came to pass that the elucida- 
tion of this question fell largely into the hands of speculative 
theorists. Plato and Aristotle were sociologists whose dialec- 
tical system maintained influence down to the time of Hegel. 
Because this thought, however, acquired little influence over the 
reciprocal relationships of men, there was at last a turning of 
research toward social phenomena in order to derive theorems 
from experience in this field. Asa matter of course, it was neces- 
sary that the total phenomena of human relationships should first 
of all be separated into special departments of research. Certain 
such special departments had already been for a long time the 
subject-matter of investigation. This is true of history con- 
sidered as chronological exhibition of social evolution, with 

*A paper presented in Department 16, Section b, “ Social Structure,” of the 

St. Louis Congress of Arts and Science. Translated by Atsion W. SMALL. 
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especial reference to the political and cultural struggle for exist- 
ence among peoples. A further notable department of specializa- 
tion is investigation of economic phenomena, introduced in its 
modern form by Adam Smith. Gradually specialization took 
possession of all the important phenomena of social life, such as 
religion, customs, law, civilization, etc.; and still further the real 
causes of these phenomena, such as place of abode, climate, race, 
the statistical elements of social phenomena, etc.; so that today 
we have a mass of material from such investigation which it is 
well-nigh impossible to survey. 

Nevertheless, through these special investigations a science of 
the reciprocal relationships of human beings in general was merely 
made possible. At first they veiled the nature and the method of 
sociology. The very research which produced the building 
materials of sociology assumed a hostile relationship toward that 
science. In order to understand this we must observe that in the 
modes of thinking that have come into control since the eighteenth 
century, so far as social phenomena are concerned, there has been 
modification by a thought-movement more powerful than speciali- 
zation itself. It has revolutionized everything that was ancient 
in science; it has subjected everything else to its method. I refer, 
of course, to the awakening and the exact development of the 
natural sciences. These have found all virtue in specialization, in 
the singular, in investigation of the microcosm, based upon 
mathematical certainties. Although it cannot be denied that the 
tremendous successes of the natural sciences are attributable to 
this method, yet it is not to be reconciled with our present realistic 
spirit that such one-sidedness, although it may be easily under- 
stood, should persist in ascribing all virtue to this method, and 
should forget that the whole of human progress has not been 
produced by it, but rather through the integration of ideas, 
through the intellectual control of the microcosm, through the 
formation of general ideas. How could Darwin have gone 
through his biological career if there had not been in his mind 
from the beginning the vital conception, the intuitive conviction, 
of the unity of origin of all organisms? Preceding all special 
labor in astronomy and geology stands, in the form given to it by 
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Kant and Laplace, the idea of creation. While the specializing 
science of today pushes the significance of the fundamental ideas, 
the principles, the system, into the background, they would surely 
have undermined the vital conditions of sociology, whose aim is 


to discover correlation on the largest scale, if it were possible to 


arrest the course of development of human understanding. From 


suspicion of the dialectic philosophy men had become accustomed 


to accuse all fundamental ideas of being merely invalid inductions. 


This was entirely unjust; for, as all psychological analysis 


teaches, while they may be erroneous, they are, however, always 
syntheses of individual experience; that is, the product of induc- 
tion. It must be further observed that every piece of minute 


scientific work, in so far as it is not stimulated by the purpose of 


mere invention for capitalistic use, must lend itself at last to a 


generalizing synthesis, if all research is not to remain purposeless. 


This appears in the case of all public arrangements of the state 
and of society. 

One must, like myself, live in the atmosphere dominated by 
the traditions of learned Germany, in order to have an idea of the 


bitter struggle which the special sciences have waged against 


sociology. 


Nevertheless this struggle, in spite of outbreaks of 


hatred toward the founders of sociology—as, for example, 
against Gumplowicz —has already turned in their favor. The 
book-market is swamped with bulky works, which try to assume 
the appearance of sociological intelligence, and the designation 
“sociology ”’ is applied to the most incongruous fields of thought. 

Since now in all generalization induction is an inevitable con- 
dition, and every specialization must terminate with a synthesis, 
the problem before us seems simply to be to provide, as a basis 
for the synthesis that shall control social life, an induction which 
is not liable to error. 

From time immemorial men have sought to reach theorems 
of universal validity. Even specializing science has not been able 
to avoid this demand. We have consequently a vast literature in 
which specialists, from their own peculiar one-sided standpoint, 
have sought to arrive at a synthesis covering social evolution. 


Starting with historical, economic, statistical, juridical, philo- 
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logical, biological, anthropologica’, geographical, or other similar 
standpoints, they attempt to detect the fundamental principles of 
social relationships. These attempts are of course futile, because 
sociology cannot be derived inductively from a single one of these 
numerous fields of knowledge. It must be derived from them all. 
If one of these scientific factors is omitted, or is not taken into 
the reckoning at its full value, the sociological calculation is on 
that account as vicious as if in a mathematical formula one should 
omit even the most unimportant symbol. The laws of social 
relationship are like those of the universal mechanism, to be dis- 
covered only from a survey of all the phenomena. All absorption 
in a special group of phenomena brings with it the danger of 
running into antithesis with the laws which govern the whole; 
this, in other words, means danger of giving a false interpreta- 
tion to the special. The Ptolemaic conception of the universe 
remains the perpetual warning of the dangers of a too narrow 
point of view. 

It was Comte who first recognized this truth. His positivism 
compares the facts of reflection, of sense-perception, and of social 
evolution, so that the synthesis may be an induction from an 
adequate series of experiences. We know that Comte’s work did 
not succeed, because, on the one hand, he did not have the com- 
prehensive knowledge of the objective phenomena of social life, 
and because, on the other hand, he had not sufficiently investigated 
man, the unit of these reciprocal relationships. Kant’s influence 
was, however, by no means without effect. His positive method 
won the conviction of investigators more and more as the method 
by which it is necessary to reach a scientific comprehension of the 
content of human relationships. This perception came into 
natural correlation with the products of special investigation. On 
the basis of the scientifically ascertained facts, of the natural laws 
and of logic, search is now made for the social laws. Interpreted 
by the conceptions of positive monism they merge with the laws 
of nature and of reasoning into a unified doctrinal structure. 
Sociological knowledge is thus not, as hostile scholars allege, a 
dialectically woven web, but a product of the same intellectual 
process which every special science applies when it conducts 
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research in its peculiar territory. The difference between this 
specializing minute labor and sociology consists merely in the 
fact that the latter does not test its material with reference to the 
particular, but with reference to the universal. As in the case of 
every subject and object, there must go along with this testing of 
all phenomena with reference to their sociological content, inves- 
tigation of man with reference to his social nature. This social 
psychology is implied in the positive method. It involves search 
on the one side for the social ego, and on the other side for the 
reaction of the life-conditions upon the ego. Because this social 
psychology teaches what social demands this ego has, and the 
investigation of the social facts teaches how these demands may 
be satisfied, we arrive at sociology as.the science of reciprocal 
human relations. In the field of social psychology America pos- 
sesses in Lester F. Ward, and in research among social facts the 
world possesses in Herbert Spencer, a thinker who has opened 
new scientific paths. The problem is simply to combine the true 
tendencies in sociological knowledge, and to develop them into a 
real synthesis. 


As this introductory discussion has shown, sociology is a 
philosophical discipline, not on a basis of pure reasoning merely, 
but rather on the basis of all the real and intellectual facts 
correlated by the causality of all phenomena. Social life can be 
scientifically understood only on the basis of the monistic view of 
the world; that is, in the light of a philosophy which subordinates 
all phenomena to a unifying principle. It is the inevitable conse- 
quence of positivism, which sets over against the ego as fact the 
facts of the external world, that it rests on the same epistemo- 
logical foundation on which rest all other empirical facts. 
Without this positive monism a sociological regularity is impos- 
sible, and I assert without reserve that it is the source of all 
scientific knowledge whatsoever. This monism alone permits us 
to understand all existence without omission, in complete logical 
correlation, as a product of evolving regularity (Gesetzmdssig- 
keit). The most important precondition for the success of socio- 
logical science is recognition of this monism, and subsumption 
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of all social phenomena under the unity of this fundamental 
conception. 

Although monism declares that in the last analysis there ts 
regularity in phenomena, nevertheless the laws derived from this 
unifying principle vary for the different main divisions of phe- 
nomena. To what extent the formal regularity applies to the 
whole phenomenal world, to what extent the physical and the 
biological laws reappear as social laws, and to what extent there 
is a peculiar sociological regularity—to answer this question, 
and to distinguish between the two spheres, is of course the vital 
question for sociology as science; and it is (1) the fundamental 
problem of sociology to demonstrate this regularity in the spirit 
of the comprehensive method to which we have referred. When 
this problem is once solved, sociology is not merely a branch of 
human knowledge, but along with philosophy it is a foundation of 
all the psychical sciences. 

Closely connected with this fundamental problem of sociology 
is (2) the world-problem of the relation of the increase of the 
human race to sustenance; in brief, the question of the trans- 
formation of matter. It is certain that the economic processes 
of the world are today in the childhood of thoughtless robber 
methods, in respect to which North America particularly indulges 
in very dangerous optimism. The questions whether free trade 
can remain permanently the solution of the world’s economic 
problem, and what economic principles the prosperity of society 
will demand, both with respect to labor and to the sources of 
production, are not yet brought into consideration, but national 
economy plunges without suspicion into the service of this 
plundering system. 

After this world-problem there follow the principal problems 
of sociology. 

The purpose of elevating sociology to the rank of an advisory 
science gives rise to (3) the third problem: Has the human will 
an influence upon social development? If this question is to be 
answered optimistically, there open before society the most tre- 
mendous prospects; but if it is to be answered pessimistically, 
there would have to be acquiescence in despair for everything 
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noble, great, good, and beautiful. It is not difficult to understand 

that this problem is connected with the psychological problem of 

the freedom of the will, and of the value of intellectual freedom. 

The solution of the problem demands analytical insight into the 

whole complex of social facts. 

A science which seeks to have a share in the enterprises of 
men necessarily turns its attention to the subject of future 
developments. In point of fact, all the exact and practical sciences 
do this, whether they teach that once one is one, or that H,SO, 
sprinkled upon KaCO, volatilizes CO,, or that at a given time 
there will be an eclipse of the moon, etc., etc. In either case we 
are dealing always with prevision of that which must necessarily 
occur. Today, thanks to their obsolete attachment to the antique, 
many psychical sciences are still training their vision toward the 
rear, and they are meeting all prevision and prophecy of the 
inevitable with a comical contempt. From the standpoint of soci- 
ology men will learn to overcome this reactionary tendency, 
and to recognize as scientific no research until, as is always the 
case with the natural sciences, it strives after future control of the 
phenomena. This influence upon coming social development 
presupposes, however, the solution of the fourth problem, namely, 
(4) What form will social evolution take? This problem can be 
solved only on the basis of knowledge of previous social evolu- 
tion. Its purpose is to gain prevision of the social necessities, 
in order to measure the inevitable and to learn the extent to 
which the interposition of the human will can have effect. 

In connection with the passing of judgment upon social 
development, a series of principal problems will be presented. 
The most important of these may be named as the fifth problem 
in our series, viz., (5) the question of the reciprocal relationships 
between individualism (subjectivism) and socialism (communal- 
ism). The realization of the typically human is unquestionably 
a work of individualization, which has rescued man from the 
communalistic horde condition. Personality is the noble fruit 
of this impulse. Its excess, however, brings it about that the 
individual regards himself as the focus of the world. Does social 
evolution permit the unlimited process of individualization, or is 
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it demanded that it shall be limited by a socialization in the com- 
mon interest, and how may men succeed in bringing individualiza- 
tion and socialism—that is, individual weal and common weal 
—into harmony? One requires no profound insight into recip- 
rocal human relationships to recognize that this problem is in 
causal relationship with the question of the political organization 
of society, with the total of legal development, and with positive 
ethics; that is, with the norms of conduct derived from the essen- 
tial interests of human beings. When, however, we take into 
consideration the nature of man-—that is, his native talents — 
there is at once presented (6) the tremendous race-problem, 
which may be presented in the form of the following questions: 

a) Is the origin of the human race such that it can be regarded 
as a unity? What social and ethical consequences follow from 
the answer to this question? 

b) What value has the race-concept for social evolution in 
general, and in particular in given times and places? 

c) What differences of value are to be attributed to the pure 
races, which have developed the permanent forms of racial mix- 
tures through in-and-in breeding, and what values are to be 
assigned to the mixed races with fluctuating traits? 

d) What consequences for social development follow from 
the fact of race-difference, and of the variety of inherited talents 
(Anlagen), as products of biological development, of history, of 
locality, of environment, and of prevailing ideas? 

This race-problem, over which fierce struggle is raging today 
in Europe, will not be solved from the single standpoint of eth- 
nology, or anthropology, or geography, or biology, because the 
race itself is not a product of biological evolution, or of geo- 
graphical conditions, or of anthropological classification. Its 
social significance can be made out only on the basis of all those 
factors with which all the special sciences are concerned, from 
whose subject-matter sociology attempts to organize its syn- 
theses. This Congress is sitting in a part of the world, and in a 
federation of states, whose future centers about the solution of 
the race-problem. Sociology can regard the amalgamation of 
the races that are in contact merely as an ideal. The mere com- 
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parison of the periods, measured by thousands of years, required 
for the evolution of a race, with the brief periods that come into 
view in questions of social reform, reduces the belief in a healing 
harmonization of all the racial characteristics to an absurdity. 

Connected with this race-problem is (7) the problem of 
public hygiene, which in the last analysis is the question of rooting 
out pathological tendencies. The suppression of hereditary dis- 
eases and tendencies to disease —- syphilis, gonorrhea, epilepsy, 
alcoholism, neurasthenia, etc.— is one of the most vital issues of 
popular life in Europe, where people attend less to the morpho- 
logical and physiological conditions of race-development than to 
the economic and ethical conditions. We can no longer dis- 
regard the fact that hereditary tendency to disease has a very 
considerable part in the misery of the masses. The traditional 
views of legal philosophy upon the relation of human traits to the 
moral and social norms are in need of radical revision. The 
perception that human conduct is only the consequence of the 
more or less healthy bodily condition of men seems entirely 
incongruous with our existing systems of penal law; while, on 
the other hand, in consequence of the increase of population and 
the crowding of habitable regions, with the consequent increasing 
complication of all legal relationships, there is need of energetic 
protection for society against the excesses of the socially unfit. 

This whole range of thought presents (8) the eighth prob- 
lem, namely: In what ratio should the political principles freedom 
and authority share in the work of civilization; and in what ratio 
the political systems centralization and autonomy? All that has 
been discovered in this connection up to the present time scarcely 
rises above the level of mere political gossip. There seems to be 
constantly increasing justification for the doubts which are 
expressed about the value of the political principles of the eight- 
eenth and nineteenth centuries. Social evolution presses more 
and more toward an organizing order, if it is to be possible to 
lead the majority of men into satisfying conditions. It is certain 
that the individualizing freedom of the present time produces 
only a diminishing minority, and that it does not bring satisfac- 
tion even to these. 
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In closest connection with the race-question stands (g) the 
problem of war and peace. The short-sightedness of those enthu- 
siasts is more and more evident who regard perpetual peace as 
possible, because they see in war merely the caprice of the mighty 
of this world. In fact, it is more and more evident that wars are 
the consequence of social development; that is, (a) of the 
increase of population in reaction upon the life-conditions, and 
(b) of racial antitheses. Profound insight into the nature of 
politics shows that it would be much more profitable for society 
if we would treat this question without attempting to damn war 
off-hand, but if we would try to remove the causes of war. 

The solution of the two problems last mentioned will, how- 
ever, be possible only when the whole realm of politics is raised 
from its present sphere of dilettantism, of diplomatic intrigue, or 
of personal interest, to a scientific discipline upon the basis of 
sociological intelligence. It is no longer in character that science 
should ignore the most conspicuous human activities, through 
which all the weal and woe of society is set in motion. The 
theory of politics, as the dynamics of the social forces, demon- 
strates the practical value of sociology. Only by means of a 
system of poiitics which has a firm hold upon the fundamental 
tendencies of social development, and which recognizes the needs 
of society, is it possible to reach the civilization of mankind, that 
is, a condition in which the common weal controls. 

Next to the biological and the political problem in sig- 
nificance stands (10) the problem of positive ethics. It may -be 
expressed in the question: To what extent is the prosperity of 
races, nations, states, and societies dependent upon their morality ? 
We know that the current anthropological conception credits 
morality with no significance in the destiny of peoples. This is 
because, from lack of a comprehensive sociological insight, it is 
not recognized that “ good” and “bad” are in closest connection 
with the prosperity of the species. 

Tributary to the solution of this question is (11) the problem 
of the morals and the education of men; which may be divided 
into the problem of the school, of the family, of the relation of 
the sexes to each other and in society. Let me merely observe in 
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* passing that the question of women’s rights is passing through a 
phase which an age sociologically mature will look upon as the 
most incomprehensible confusion of humanity. 

j I will further merely suggest that these problems inevitably 


4 raise (12) the religious problem, respecting the philosophical 
i truth of the religious need of mankind, of the ethical and ideal 
; value of religion in general. 

: Following these chief problems there arises (13) the civic 


problem. This is the question as to the political divisions of 
mankind and of their territories. With this problem the ques- 
tion as to the sociological idea of the state will be answered. In 
accordance therewith the practical fulfilment of all the scientific 
syntheses of sociology is to be found in the state as the organiza- 
tion of power. Among these syntheses belong also the theories 
as to the relations of the state and of its citizens to society, and 
to humanity, because the latter make use of the state in order to 
make progress in satisfying their developing interests. 

We see therefore that sociology discovers the principle that 


; governs all social affairs. To solve in principle all social problems 

is its task. Sociology can do this because it takes account 
of the relationships in which these problems appear in their essen- 
} tial connection with all existence. Sociology sets bounds to the 


arrogant narrowness of unlimited specialization. Sociology 
attempts to secure for the common weal the application of the 
tremendous results that have been reached by the special positive 
sciences. 

The problems of sociology are thus also the problems of 
civilization, of humanity. 

The totality of problems which we have spoken of as “ funda- 
mental,’ “ general.” and “ principal” indicates the essential con- 
tent of sociology as science. The problems increase in number 
in the degree in which sociology is stimulated by the tributary 
sciences to the solution of new problems. It will be the duty of 
sociology to organize the results of all scientific activities within 
the social realm into the sociological synthesis in order to main- 
: tain itself constantly on a level with the highest social needs and 

with the results of science in general. If the world is really a 


| 
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product of immanent regularity, then social development cannot 
afford to be without a science which shall bring to recognition, 
over and above all special knowledge, this general regularity. 
Just as the natural sciences made their way in struggle with the 
prejudices of the Middle Ages, so must sociology and its philo- 
sophical basis, positive monism, make their way through the 
prejudices of false science and reactionary interests. In this 
respect the words of Goethe’s Xenie are, however, still in point: 

Amerika, du hast es besser, 

Hast keine verfallenen Schlosser. 

Gustav RATZENHOFER. 


Vienna, AUSTRIA. 
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MOOT POINTS IN SOCIOLOGY. 
VI. THE FACTORS OF SOCIAL CHANGE.— Concluded 


The innovating individual.— lf the growth of numbers 
or of wealth seems to move societies through the same series of 
stages, their dependence on inventions forbids us to postulate a 
single route of development traversed by all peoples. For, since 
inventions have no fixed order of appearance, the succession of 
social changes, so far as it is controlled by them, is not law- 
abiding, and cannot be predicted. 

The innovating individual, as a factor of social change, needs 
to be clearly distinguished from the Great Man who in the pre- 
scientific days held the center of the stage. We are coming to 
recognize that most of the important achievements from the plow 
and the loom to the steam engine and the telegraph may be 
resolved into a long series of very short steps which were taken 
one after another, frequently by different individuals, separated 
perhaps by wide intervals of time and space. To make Tubal- 
Cain stand for the working of metals, Gutenberg for printing, 
and Watts for the steam engine is like attributing the Pentateuch 
to Moses, the Psalms to David, and the //iad to Homer. The 
popular mind spares itself effort by crediting the house to the 
man who lays the last tile and allowing his co-workers to drop 
out of view. History, however, far from gratifying these hero- 
worshiping propensities, shows that nearly every truth or 
mechanism is the fusion of a large number of original ideas pro- 
ceeding from numerous collaborators, most of whom have been 
forgotten. The resolution of human achievement into the con- 
tributions of tens of thousands of innovating individuals is, 
therefore, very far from the theory of progress that gives the 
glory to a few Great Men. 

Nor can it be granted, as some insist, that every social varia- 
tion consists in the generalizing of some individual’s invention. 
To be sure, the fire drill, the gun, or the press existed as a thought 
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before it existed as a fact. Each of the little inventive exploits 
which fuse into an achievement, like articulate speech, or the art 
of building, or the sewing machine, can be traced to the individual 
mind. It originates in a unique thought, not a more or less of 
something. It is not a chance outcome of the activities of several 
individuals. On the other hand, a social custom, relationship, 
institution, or grouping need not be conceived in thought before 
it exists in reality. It may be an unconscious development, the 
casual resultant of diverse factors. It may come about because 
the sum of the plus forces has come to exceed the minus forces. 
Aristotle feels justified in distinguishing monarchy, aristocracy, 
and democracy, and in regarding the passage from one form to 
another as social change. Yet the basis for his classification of 
governments is purely quantitative difference— whether power 
is in the hands of the One, the Few, or the Many. The town 
is a distinct social formation, yet it arises without forethought by 
man after man leaving his clod and going where Opportunity 
beckons. Spontaneous, likewise, is the origin of the division of 
labor between districts and between crafts. After tillage is 
begun, the blood-bond grows into the place-bond; but who would 
think of saying that the hollow log grows into the canoe, or the 
candle grows into the are light? The economist sharply con- 
trasts custom and competition, yet the transition from the one to 
the other never comes about through an individual’s initiative. 
Polygamy and monogamy were not invented, nor did divorce 
begin with some bold spirit, as did tracheotomy and the use of 
ether. No one now believes that slavery came or went with a 
shifting of speculative ideas. The proverbial impotency of 
preaching shows that the standards which fix the moral plane of a 
people do not ordinarily spread abroad from some ethical inno- 
vator, but spring naturally from the life-situation in which the 
majority find themselves. 

Again, it is an error to suppose that the series of transform- 
ing innovations are as many and as distinct as are the orders of 
social phenomena. This assumption overlooks the consensus 
that binds together the spheres of social life. Religion is 
changed not only by distinctively religious innovations, but also 
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by the influence of transformations wrought by mechanical 
inventions. A readjustment of the family relations may be 
brought about by the state which has become powerful enough to 
intervene because an invention like gunpowder, which gives the 
Attack an advantage over the Defense, makes for political inte- 
gration. Sometimes the long chain of social causes reminds one 
of the way cats favor stock-raising. The cats keep down the 
mice which destroy the nests of the bumblebees which fertilize 
the blossoms of the clover that fattens the cattle. 

Between the orders of social phenomena the causal currents 
run every way, but it is likely that by far the greater number 
radiate from two primary centers, viz., the series of conceptual 
changes —the religio-scientific innovations—and the series of 
practical changes—the industrial-military inventions. Here 
originate the chief determining influences which reverberate 
throughout society. The ultimate cause of ethical change is 
rarely a new ideal of conduct. Few political changes are wrought 
by the promulgation of a new principle or the invention of a new 
expedient. Artistic progress is usually referable to new knowl- 
edge or to new wealth. Most transforming impulses, in fact, 
appear to radiate from the invention of labor-saving devices, the 
improvement of the means of transport and communication, new 
conceptions of the Unseen, and the discovery of scientific truth. 

The key to the paradox that the strictly social changes origi- 
nate less in political, ethical, and zsthetic innovations than in 
industrial inventions, geographical discoveries, and scientific or 
speculative ideas, is a fact that the latter are condition-making. 
Since there is no herdsmanship without the taming of animals, 
no agriculture without the domestication of plants, no water com- 
munication without the boat, no sea commerce without the com- 
pass, invention has much to do with that expansion of population 
or of wealth which, as above shown, is so pregnant with social 
change. The modes of production, moreover, act directly upon 
the size and structure of the family and the working group. The 
inventions pertaining to warfare have been fateful for the replace- 
ment of the less ingenious races by the more ingenious and for the 
development of all forms of subordination and race-parasitism. 
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Every martial invention, according as it has favored the Attack 
or the Defense, has disturbed the balance between great states 
and small states, between central government and local groups, 
between exploiters and exploitees. Next rank the inventions that 
have facilitated transportation and communication — wheeled 
vehicle, boat, sail, compass, rail, steam. Besides their obvious 
economic effects, these have called into being that center of 
radiation, the city, promoted far-reaching diffusions and rapid 
assimilations, hastened blendings of blood and crossings of cul- 
tures, abolished frontiers, widened the areas of peace, favored 
the formation of vast political units, and superseded local asso- 
ciation by national and international association. More than this, 
they necessarily accelerate progress by merging the peoples into 
a great human ocean that*promptly transmits to all parts all the 
progressive impulses arising in each of the parts. Thus, at last, 
every portion of mankind is served, not only by its own inventive 
spirits, but by all the productive geniuses of humanity. Finally 
come the condition-making inventions embodied in languages, 
sciences, and speculations. Languages support the inter-mental 
activities by which large groups of like-minded are formed. The 
building of physical concepts and generalizations is indispensable 
to the progress of mechanical invention. Speculations regarding 
the Unseen have been of utmost moment, because they determine 
to what extent institutions and groupings shall be bound up with 
the gods. After a certain stage of conceptual thought is reached, 
the revolutions in ideas wrought by prophets and founders of 
religion become almost as striking in their social effects as the 
revolutions in the mode of production wrought by inventors. 
Not always, however, are the social transformations wrought 
by innovators unintended by-products. In some cases a new 
institution, relation, or grouping springs directly from the indi- 
vidual mind. The Hebrew prophets who originated worship 
without sacrifice, and the Reformers who proclaimed “ justifica- 
tion by faith,” consciously severed the tie that binds layman to 
priest. With his principle that the ties of kinship should be 
wholly subordinated to the ties of belief, Mahomet gave a new 
basis to Arab society. Czsar was a social inventor when he 
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established the principle that insolvency shall not cost the debtor 
his freedom. So was St. Paul when he conceived that the gospel 
was for gentiles as well as for Jews. So was St. Benedict when 
he devised the “ Rule” that gave form to the monastic communi- 
ties of the West. So was Hildebrand when he imposed sacer- 
dotal celibacy upon the church. If we may believe Maine, the 
strong feeling among the Latin peoples in favor of portioning 
descended by a long chain of succession from the 


daughters is ‘ 
obligatory provisions of the marriage laws of the emperor 
Augustus.’’ Whoever conceived this Lex Julia et Papia Poppea 
was in reality a social Edison. Pythagoras, St. Francis, and 
Loyola originated new types of religious con-fraternity. Grotius 
modified the relations of nations. Robert Raikes invented the 
Sunday school, Toynbee the social settlement, Le Claire the 
profit-sharing group, Raffeisen and Schulze-Delitzsch the 
co-operative credit association. Pinel and Tuke invented the 
modern insane hospital, Marbeau the créche, Howard and his 
successors the reformatory. 

We know, moreover, that the evolution of Jaw is determined, 
not only by the development of social needs, but also by the 
original conceptions and ideas of individuals. Deuteronomy is a 
reformers’ code embodying their ideals of law. Roman law was 
developed by the jurisconsults, the commentators, and the pre- 
tors. Mohammedan law has been built up by the Muftis, or 
doctors of law versed in the Koran. English law owes much to 
the decisions conceived by innovating judges or suggested by 
ingenious lawyers. The Code Napoléon is virtually a codifica- 
tion of Pothier’s commentaries on the civil law. Furthermore, 
the juridical speculations of Kant and Bentham have had far- 
reaching practical effects. 

V. The contact and cross-fertilization of cultures.— A society 
may be swerved from its natural orbit by borrowing institutions 
which have originated — whether by innovation or by adapta- 
tion —in some other society. We have only to recall how the 
Christian church, Roman law, the feudal tenure, parliamentary 
government, the jury system, and the federal principle spread 
beyond their original habitat by imitation. The Servian consti- 
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tution of the Romans, which laid the duty of military service 
upon the possessors of land instead of upon the burgesses alone, 
was evidently, says Mommsen, “produced under Greek influ- 
ence.” Marcus Aurelius borrowed from the Germans the status 
of serfs or litt. The centralized government of Louis XIV. 
found imitators all over Europe. The spectacle of free institu- 
tions across the Channel was fatal to the old régime in France. 
The abolition of slavery, as now the woman’s movement and 
social legislation, spread largely by national example. A true 
social evolution obeying resident forces has nearly disappeared 
from the face of the earth, seeing that today the germs of every 
new social arrangement are blown throughout the world and 
peoples at the most diverse stages of culture are eagerly adopt- 
ing the jurisprudence, the laws, and the institutions of the most 


advanced societies. 

Such open-mindedness is, however, a rather recent phenome- 
non. Usually the peoples have borrowed, not alien institutions, 
but alien elements of culture, which, nevertheless, in time are 
likely to work social transformations. When a backward people 


is in contact with a highly cultured one, there occurs simple bor- 
rowing, but when the peoples are nearly abreast on different lines 
of development, one fructifies the other and a higher culture 
results. Just as the crossing of two strains may yield a creature 
superior to either, so the crossing of two cultures in the minds 
of an élite may initiate a superior civilization. One reason is 
that contact with a culture not too unlike one’s own produces that 
open-mindedness so essential to progress. Another is that by 
retaining what is best in its own culture and replacing its poorer 
elements with superior elements from an alien culture, a people 
may create a blend surpassing both civilizations. Finally, the 
meeting in originative minds of dissimilar ideas or ideals may 
fecundate thought and produce a flood of inventions. It is thus 
that the meeting of Orient and Occident engendered neo- 
Platonism, and the mutual fertilization of Christian tradition 
and classic culture by the Revival of Learning produced the 


Renaissance. 
The story of Israel strikingly illustrates the molding of social 
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destiny by the repeated interplay of foreign influence and native 
endowment. The nomadic Beni-Israel learned from the Canaan- 
ites what they knew of the raising of grain, the culture of the 
vine, the arts of the smith and the potter. Other great waves of 
foreign influence came in in consequence of Solomon’s alliances. 


The horse took the place of the ass; metal weapons and tools supplanted 
the rude ones of flint and wood; walled cities arouse on the sites of the 
primitive towns with their mud and stone hovels. 

The customs, institutions, and gods of Egypt, Tyre, and Damas- 
cus were also imported. When Ahab sealed his alliance with 
Tyre, 

new ambitions filled the minds of the rude shepherds and farmers as they 
came in contact with foreign life and civilization. With Phoenician wares 
and customs came inevitably Pheenician religion. 

This influx precipitated a conflict between the rich and voluptu- 
ous Baal worship of Tyre, and the simple nomadic worship of 
Yahweh. In the heat and stress of this long struggle, the genius 
of the great literary prophets differentiated Yahweh, not only 
from the Syrian Baals, but also from his own original nature. 
The tribe-god became the god of the world, just and righteous 
himself, and demanding justice and righteousness in his 
followers. 

Although this burst of development evoked by conscious 

opposition to an alien culture followed its own lines, the Hebrew 
religion was not fixed until certain foreign strands had been 
woven in. During the captivity of the Jews 
the literary habits, and above all the intense religious zeal of their conquerors, 
the Babylonians, undoubtedly influenced them. The dazzling spectacle of 
lordly temples and of a wealthy influential priesthood also could not have 
failed, indirectly at least, to foster the tendency towards ritualism. 
From the Persian religion Judaism received the idea of a resur- 
rection with rewards and punishments, the idea of a hierarchy of 
messengers (angels) between God and man, the figure of Satan 
(Ahriman), and possibly the practice of meeting for prayer, 
singing, and reading from the sacred books. 

Another great cross-fertilization occurred after Alexander’s 
conquests and colonizations in southwestern Asia and in Egypt 
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had brought into closest contact the two great currents of ancient 
thought and culture. Much of the progress of civilization during 
the succeeding centuries records the conflicts and final fusion of 
the permanent elements in each. 

Roman law owed much to the conjugation of diverse culture- 
elements. Says Mr. Bryce: 

he contact with the Greek republics of Southern Italy in the century 
before the Punic Wars must have affected the Roman mind and contributed 
to the ideas which took shape in the jus gentium The extension of the 
sway of Rome over many subject peoples had accustomed the Romans to 
other legal systems than their own and had led them to create bodies of law 
in which three elements were blent —the purely Roman, the provincial, and 
those general rules and maxims of common-sense justice and utility which 
were deemed universally applicable. 

Our modern culture owes much to successive fermentations 
resulting from the contact of diverse elements. While western 


Christendom was passing through the darkest ages, the Moham- 


medans took up the Greek science with very great enthusiasm and 
earnestness, added to it whatever results of a similar sort they 
could find among any of the other nations with whom they came 
in contact, and incorporated fresh developments of their own. 
The treasures of Arabic skill and science, communicated to 
Christendom through contact with the Moors, resulted in the 
burst of intellectual activity in the thirteenth century which 
recorded itself in Scholasticism. Two centuries later began that 
fertilization of the European mind through direct contact with 
Greek culture which has fixed the methods and ideals of the 
thought and science of the modern world. 

Nor has the process at the eastern focal point of human cul- 
ture differed essentially from that at the western. Says 
Metchnikoff : 

Whatever these heterogeneous tribes have of civilized life, Kalmucks of 
the Russian steppes and Annamites of Tonkin, Tunguses of Siberia, Manchus 
of the Amur and the Ussuri, mariners of Fokien and Canton, emanates 
from one and the same center of civilization, the “Land of the Hundred 
Families.” Nor can one doubt that if Japan had not had the good 
fortune to light her torch at the fire of the Celestial Empire, she would per- 


haps have remained like the Philippines with their Tagals and their Visayas. 
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VI. The interaction of societies — The actions and reactions 
among the parts of a society terid either to assimilate or to differ- 
entiate. Whether it takes the form of trade, of intellectual com- 
merce, or of social intercourse, interaction ordinarily brings about 
a mutual modification of ideas and feelings in the direction of 


greater agreement, which results in a more perfect solidarity. 


Trade, however, by leading to the territorial division of labor, 
may pave the way for local differentiation, and it is furthermore 
possible that social intercourse by disclosing unsuspected elements 
of friction may inspire antagonism rather than harmony. 

Far more momentous, however, are the interactions between 
a society and other groups and masses in its environment. These 
interactions take the form of interchanges of goods or of men, 
and of conflict. 

The springing up of commerce between societies hitherto 
self-sufficing makes them dependent on one another for certain 
articles and so constitutes them an enlarged economic unit. 
Meanwhile the balance of occupations within each group is over- 
thrown, and the restoration of equilibrium may not occur without 
some institutional changes. Her trade with Europe is costing 
India her famous native arts and threatens those of Japan. In the 
fifteenth century the demand on the continent for English wool 
resulted in the conversion of fields into sheep pastures, the 
inclosure of much common land, the raising of rents, the eviction 
of customary tenants, a plethora of labor, and a freeing of the 
villeins from their ancient bondage. Nieboer tells us: 

The slow agricultural revolution, which rendered their services less 
useful to the manorial lords, gradually set the villeins free by removing the 
interest their masters had in retaining their hold upon them. 

Again, it is the rise of a foreign commerce that permits slavery 
to expand to wholesale proportions. Negro slavery would never 
have developed to such a scale and gotten such a hold upon our 
South had not Europe stood ready to absorb immense quantities 
of the plantation staple, cotton, and to supply those manufac- 
tures which slave labor is so unfitted to produce. Furthermore, if 
two societies that begin to exchange are unequally supplied with 
the money metal and are therefore on different price levels, the 
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value of money will be altered in both, and the equilibrium between 
borrowers and lenders, capitalists and producers, may be ruptured. 

The access of persons to a society may disturb the balance of 
power between classes and leave a mark on institutions. Maine 
points out that the afflux of fugitives and broken men, fuidhuirs, 
enabled the Irish chief to fill the waste lands of his tribe with 
dependents who, being tenants-at-will and rack-rentable, seriously 
and permanently altered for the worse the position of the tribes- 
men who held stock of the chief and paid him rent. Likewise in 
Orissa : 
So long as the land on an estate continued to be twice as much as the 
hereditary peasantry could till, the resident husbandmen were of too much 
importance to be bullied or squeezed into discontent. But once a large body 
of immigrant cultivators had grown up, this primitive check on the landlord’s 
exactions was removed. 

The immense nineteenth-century outflow of West-Europeans 
— of whom more than twenty millions came to the United States 
alone in eighty years — has had a great share in the recent trans- 
formations of European societies. The settling of vast fertile 
tracts coupled with the introduction of steam transportation 
developed an over-sea competition which has depressed agricul- 
tural profits in the Old World and diminished the share of the 
produce going to the landlord. The wages and status of labor 
have beén raised partly by the migration of his competitors, 
partly by cheaper food supplies and the springing up of manu- 
facturing industries to supply the needs of the over-sea popula- 
tions. The rent receiver has prospered less than the laborer and 
the capitalist, with the consequence that the political and social 
domination of the land-owning class is becoming a thing of the 
past, and the laws are written in the statute-book by the capitalist 
with some prompting from the laborer. Here is one cause at 
least of that seeming inevitableness of democracy which has 
mystified those philosophers who imagine that social destinies 
are settled solely by conflicts of ideas. 

On the other hand, if enlarged interchanges of goods and of 
men should cause the cogs of Orient and Occident to engage 
until they form one economic system, there would ensue a redis- 
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tribution of power among the classes in occidental society that 
would aggravate rather than mitigate existing inequalities. 

Still more momentous than the changes introduced by trade 
and migration are those resulting from the hostilities of societies. 
One of these effects is the strengthening of group-cohesion. It 
is now generally believed that the spread of feudal relations dur- 
ing the Dark Ages was due to the fact that “a little society 
compactly united under a feudal lord was greatly stronger for 
defense or attack than any body of kinsmen or co-villagers and 
than any assemblage of voluntary confederates,” and that the 
insecurity following the break-up of the Roman Empire and the 
letting loose, first of the barbarians and later of the Northmen, 
drove men to the formation of such groups. 

The Beni-Israel, who after their settlement in Canaan seemed 
fated to disintegrate into local communities, were welded inte a 
nation by their wars with adjacent peoples. The Greek con- 
federacies came into being in consequence of the struggle with 
Persia. Under the hammer of war the Germans, who presented 
themselves to Czsar only in tribal relations, had by the fifth cen- 
tury become compacted into confederations of tribes, which later 
became homogeneous peoples. During her Hundred Years’ War 
with England, France “acquired possession and consciousness 
of her life, her instincts, her genius, and her heart. She had 
been but a kingdom; she was now a nation. The idea of father- 
land had become disengaged in her soul.”” The Netherlands were 
compacted by their war of liberation. In our own history we 
have but to recall the union of the New England colonies brought 
about by King Philip’s War and the Confederation of thirteen 
colonies formed to make armed resistance to Great Britain. 

Religious unity also is promoted by war. So long as they 
were undisturbed in the home they had won for themselves in 
Canaan, the Beni-Israel were apt to succumb to the seductions 
of the local Baal cults. But whenever stress and danger united 
them against a common foe, their loyalty to Yahweh, the god of 
their nomad life, was revived. The waves of foreign invasion 
that repeatedly broke upon them prevented their assimilation to 
the Canaanites and the failure of their religious career. 


[] 
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War, moreover, creates headships, which, in case hostilities 
are prolonged, tend to become permanent and political. The 
Hebrew monarchy owed its origin to war. During peace Saul 
returned to his own estate and lived there with a few followers. 
\s yet the people felt hardly any other obligation to their king 
than to rally about him in time of danger. David's conquests and 
successes, however, hardened the monarchy and gave it that 
solidity which enabled his son Solomon to supplant the tribal 
with the civil organization, lay taxes, levy corvées, conscript 


troops, establish a court, and create a new nobility. Centuries 


later the patriotic struggle against Antiochus established the 
Asmonean dynasty. The Germanic invasions united the king- 
ship with the leadership of the army, which had become per- 
manent. “The military subordination under the king-leader 
The Crusades, 


furthered political subordination under the king.’ 
which were preached under the auspices of the popes, tended t 
aggrandize the papal authority within the church. 

The grinding of people on people not only merges the civil 
with the military power, but may unite the secular power with 
the ecclesiastical. Buckle shows how the prolonged struggle of 
the Spaniards with the Moors identified the national creed with 
the national cause and produced that exaggeration of orthodoxy 
and loyalty which was so fatal to the intellectual freedom of the 
Spanish people. The long struggles of the East-European 
peoples with the heathen worked a like result. Says Sigel: 

The wars of Byzantium, waged against the avowed enemies of the 
Orthodox Church, demonstrated the necessity of a close union of the State 
and the Church . . The defense of itself and its faith against the avowed 
foes of Orthodoxy led Russian society to the necessity of subordinating all 


its powers to the State 


In various ways militant activities disturb the balance of 
power between social classes. For one thing the old nobility by 
blood is depressed in favor of the official nobility of the state. 


The noble by blood is to be found among the Frisians, the Saxons, the 
Anglo-Saxons, the Thuringians, the Bavarians. He is not to be found 
among the Franks, the Burgundians, the Goths, and the Lombards, who have 
had a hard struggle to establish themselves within the Empire. In the course 
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of that struggle the new military institution, the State, has become strong; it 
has replaced the old nobility of blood with a new nobility of service 
In England, similarly, “the Thanes deriving dignity and author- 
itv from the King absorb the older nobility of Earls.” 
Prolonged and unremunerative warfare conducted by levies 
of freeholders ruins the middle class. The exhausting duel 
between Israel and Damascus produced that evil state of affairs 
which roused the prophets Amos and Hosea. The small pro- 


prietors, who do most of the fighting but get least of the spoil, 


lost their lands during their absence in the field, and on their 
return debt brought them into slavery. The poor became 
dependent on the rich. Great estates took the place of small 
holdings. Palaces arose, and luxury, violence, and injustice 
filled the land. Likewise in early Rome 
lhe burdensome and partly unfortunate wars, and the exorbitant taxes and 
task-works to which these gave rise, filled up the measure of calamity; so 
as either to deprive the possessor directly of his farm and to make him the 
bondman, if not the slave, of his creditor lord, or to reduce him through 
encumbrances practically to the condition of a temporary lessee of his creditor. 
In the France of Napoleon the fortunes of war may be read in 
the changing position of classes. The victories of Jena and of 
Friedland “were followed by fresh attacks on the revolutionary 
manners and institutions.” Austerlitz led Napoleon to the sys- 
tem of territorial privileges. Entail and primogeniture were 
restored in favor of noble families. Arbitrary restitutions of 
forests were illegally made to the émigrés, and thus were recon- 
structed the fortunes of the old families. 

Sometimes a defensive struggle elevates an oppressed class. 
In consequence of the necessity, imposed by a dangerous war, of 
releasing insolvent debtors in order to fill the ranks of the army 
with sturdy husbandmen, the Roman plebs was enabled to extort 
from the ruling class the institution of two tribunes to protect 
the rights of the plebeians. Frequently a military exigency has 
given arms and freedom to slaves or wiped out old inequalities 
of civil status between the ethnic components of a population. 
Remote military enterprises may waste and weaken the ruling 
caste. The Crusades, appealing to the military-religious type, 
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rid Europe of many turbulent nobles that made order and indus- 
try well-nigh impossible. “‘ The continued absence of the petty 
baronage in the East and its perpetual decimation under the pres- 
sure of debt and travel, battle and disease, helped to concentrate 
authority in the hands of the royal officers.” The establishment 
of order under a strong central authority made for commerce and 
the rise of towns. Taking advantage of the Crusader’s need of 
cash, the towns bought immunities of him, and the ecclesiastical 
corporations took a mortgage on his estate. 

So far the reactions of conflict have been considered without 
reference to military success or failure. But it is now in order 
to point out that prosperous warfare yields economic results in 
the way of booty, captives, land, and tribute, and that the dis- 
posal of these is fateful for the victorious society. Maine notes 
“how uniformly, when our knowledge of the ancient world com- 
mences, we find plebeian classes deeply indebted to aristocratic 
orders.” He suggests that the capital which Greek eupatrids, 
Roman patricians, and Gaulish equites lent to commoners at 
such usurious rates of interest as to degrade the borrowers and 
lead to violent movements for release, may have originated in the 
absorption by the noble classes of the lion’s share of the spoils of 
war. It is certain that the wealth in cattle which made the Irish 
chief richer than all his tribesmen originated in the perquisites of 
his position as military leader of the tribe. The disposition of 
the land won by the sword has important social results. The 
welfare of early Roman society depended greatly on whether the 
ager publicus was let in large parcels at a nominal rent to the 
aristocrats, or was allotted as homesteads to the commoners. 
The former policy fortified the patricians, the latter the plebeians,. 
in their two centuries of conflict. More decisive for Roman 
society than even the state lands was the glutting of the labor 
market with captives swept together by the incessant conquests 
of the state. Says Mommsen of the second century B. C.: 

Capital waged war on labor no longer in the unseemly fashion which 
converted the free man on account of debt into a slave, but, on the contrary, 


with slaves, regularly bought and paid The ultimate result was in both 
cases the same —the depreciation of the Italian farms; the supplanting of 
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the petty husbandry, first in a part of the provinces, and then in Italy, by the 
farming of large estates; the prevailing tendency to devote the latter in 
Italy to the rearing of cattle, and the culture of the olive and the vine; 
finally, the replacing of the free laborers in the provinces as in Italy by 
slaves. 

flsewhere he says emphatically: 

It was ancient social evils —at the bottom of all the ruin of the middle 
class by the slave proletariat—that brought destruction on the Roman 
commonwealth. 

To realize how parasitism may draw a society out of its true 
orbit, one has but to consider what would happen to us if the 
occidentals should contrive to exploit the toiling yellow millions 
of the Orient. For one thing, such a colossal parasitic exploit 
would sharply arrest the rise of our working classes and block 
the path of democracy with a centralized bureaucratic machine. 
Says Mr. Hobson: 

The greater part of western Europe might then assume the appearance 
and character already exhibited by tracts of country in the south of England, 
in the Riviera, and in the tourist-ridden or residential parts of Italy and 
Switzerland — little clusters of weaithy aristocrats drawing dividends and 
pensions from the Far East, with a somewhat larger group of professional 
retainers and tradesmen, and a large body of personal servants and workers 
in the final stages of production of the more perishable goods; all the main 
arterial industries would have disappeared, the staple foods and manu- 
tactures flowing in as tribute from Asia and Africa. 

VII. The conjugation of societies ——There is no change of 
destiny more abrupt than that which occurs when two unlike 
societies yield up their identity in the formation of a single 
society. Of such conjugation there are two primary types, juxta- 
position and superposition. 

The merging of juxtaposed groups may come about either 
through alliance or through conquest. In the former case the 
train of consequences is about as follows: In a certain crisis 
neighboring peoples ally themselves, each, however, retaining 
its own customs and institutions. Thenceforth they have the 
same name and flag, are involved in a common enmity or friend- 
ship with other states, experience in common certain hopes and 
discouragements. In time union becomes a habit, and is kept up 
even if external pressure is removed. The memory of the old 
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separateness fades and each people becomes less jealous of its 
political individuality. From generation to generation there is 
an increase in the number of matters with which the confederation 
is permitted to deal. A written instrument can retard, but cannot 
arrest, the decay of local institutions in favor of common insti- 
tutions. After a civil war or two the confederation becomes a 
true nation within which the process of assimilation may proceed 
until the old local groupings and feelings have quite disappeared. 

[f merging comes through conquest, the process is by no 
means the same. The bond being not community of interest, but 
coercion, feelings are aroused which interrupt the assimilation 
that naturally takes place between societies in peaceful contact. 
If the mass and culture of one society is not clearly superior to 
that of the other, the two dissimilar streams of social life may 
for a long time flow side by side without mingling, the con- 
querors unyielding from disdain, the conquered from resentment. 
Still, however prudently the former may refrain from disturbing 
the customs and institutions of the latter, the coercive union of 
two societies inevitably modifies the structure of both. In 
general, the constrained society is deformed by pressure upon the 
apex. The upper classes are crushed down toward the lower 
and sometimes, following out the principle of Parcere subjectis, 
debellare superbos, the lower are deliberately exalted above 


their quondam superiors in order to create an interest loyal to 
the dominant society. Moreover, new groupings may be formed, 
intended to dissolve the spirit and usages of the ancient social 
order. Thus in Gaul “the Romans systematically suppressed the 
old divisions into peoples, tribes, or nations, and replaced them 
by the distribution of the country into urban districts.” 

In the constraining society, on the other hand, the structural 


alterations are in the direction of greater inequality. Says 
Mommsen : 

The new provincial system necessitated the appointment of governors 
whose position was absolutely incompatible .... with the Roman Consti- 
tution. .... It was not practicable for any length of time to be at once 
republican and king. Playing the part of governors demoralized the Roman 
ruling class with fearful rapidity The man, moreover, who had just 
conducted a legalized military tyranny abroad could with difficulty find his 
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way back to the common civic level. Even the government felt that their 
two fundamental principles — equality within the aristocracy and the sub 
ordination of the power of the magistrates to the senatorial college — began 


in this instance to give way in their hands 
Venice, after enjoying popular government for ten centuries, 


was brought under an oligarchy in consequence of expanded con- 


quests and incessant wars. Nor are the reactions of the Britannic 


dominion upon English politics of a different kind. Says Mr. 
Hobson : 

As the despotic portion of our Empire has grown in area, a larger and 
larger number of men, trained in the temper and methods of autocracy as 
soldiers and civil officials in our Crown colonies, protectorates, and Indian 
Empire, reinforced by numbers of merchants, planters, engineers, and over- 
seers, whose lives have been those of a superior caste . have returned 
to this country bringing back the characters, sentiments, and ideas imposed 
by this foreign environment Everywhere they stand for coercion and 
resistance to reform 

Even if clamped together by force, two societies, nevertheless, 
gradually assimilate and— provided their racial differences be 
not too great —a process of equalization sets in which causes the 
original social individualities to disappear in a higher synthesis. 
It was the irresistible demand for this social equilibration that set 
aside the old oligarchic Roman republic in favor of the empire. 
By Czsar’s statesmanship 
Italy was converted from the mistress of the subject peoples into the mother 
of the renovated Italo-Hellenic nation. The Cisalpine province completely 
equalized with the mother-country was a promise and a guarantee that 
every Latinized district might expect to be placed on an equal footing by the 
side of its elder sisters and of the mother herself. On the threshold of full 
national and political equalization with Italy stood the adjoining lands, the 
Greek Sicily and the south of Gaul, which was rapidly becoming Latinized 
In a more remote stage of preparation stood the other provinces of the empire 
in which the great maritime cities now became Italian or 
Helleno-Italian communities, the centers of an Italian civilization even in the 
Greek East, the fundamental pillars of the future national and_ political 
equalization of the empire. 

The conjugation of two peoples by conquest and superposition 
is still more fecund in social transformations, inasmuch as the 
parasitic nexus established between lords and subjects calls into 
being peculiar relations, structures, and institutions. The inter- 
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esting train of effects which leads from custom to law, from the 
gentile to the civil organization, from the minor to the larger 
social division of labor, resulting in the formation of a new 
people on a much higher plane of social evolution, has been so 
admirably worked out by Gumplowicz,’ Ratzenhofer,? and 
Ward ® that it is unnecessary to set it forth here. 

VIII. Alteration in the environment.— Upborne by vegetable 
and animal life, human societies are exposed to disturbances aris- 
ing from changes in the worlds of flora and fauna. Plant 
encroaches upon or drives out plant, animal presses back or 
exterminates animal. Fishing communities are profoundly 
affected by mysterious vicissitudes in the run of food-fishes. 
Hunters and agriculturists have trying experiences which show 
how unstable is the medium on which they float. Consider how 
in our own day the phylloxera, the rinderpest, the foot-and-mouth 
disease, and the boll-wevil cause economic crises which may be 
reflected in institutions. Those migrations of micro-organisms 
which gave rise to the Black Death, the Asiatic cholera, and the 
bubonic plague have been more fateful perhaps than the inva- 
sions of Huns or Tartars. The fearful pest which under the 
Antonines wiped out half the population of the Roman Empire 
made it a shell easy for the barbarians to smash into. The Black 
Death of 1349, by making laborers scarce and dear, gave rise to 
the long series of Statutes of Laborers aiming to re-attach the 
cultivators to the soil. A permanent extension of the adminis- 
tration of the state has often dated from a sudden calamity —a 
pestilence, a famine, a murrain, a flood, or a tempest — which, 
paralyzing private efforts, has caused application for state aid. 
The vast machinery of the Public Health Department in England 
has rapidly grown up in consequence of the cholera visitations 
in the middle of the last century. How many lines of influence 
from the abolition of the Corn Laws to the Hibernian conquest 
of American cities radiate from the Irish famine of 1845-46! 


To sum up the results of these three papers in Social 


Dynamics: 
* Rassenkanpf, pp. 218-63. ? Soziologische Erkenntniss, pp. 156-64. 


® Pure Sociology, pp. 205-15. 
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The causes or factors of social change are statico-dynamic 
processes, transmutations, and stimuli. Statico-dynamic pro- 
cesses 1 call those ordinary functional activities which leave 
behind them as by-products cumulative effects capable of causing 
social change. Transmutations are those gradual unconscious 
alterations which occur in consequence of the inability of human 
beings to reproduce accurately the copy their fathers set them. 
Stimult, however, which are those factors of change lying out- 
side of the strictly social sphere, furnish most of the impulses 
toward social transformation. The principal orders of stimuli 
are the growth of population, the accumulation of wealth, migra- 
tion, innovation, the cross-fertilization of cultures, the inter- 
action of groups, the conjugation of societies, and alteration of 
the environment. 

Those modifications of society which are brought about by 
the social will, equipped with adequate knowledge, using appro- 
priate means, and striving toward an intelligently conceived goal, 
do not, of course, come within the purview of pure sociology. 


Epwarp ALSWoRTH Ross. 
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THE NATURE OF THE SOCIAL UNITY. 
AN EXAMINATION OF THE THEORY THAT SOCIETY IS A 
PSYCHIC UNITY. 

Tue fact that social processes are characterized by some sort 
of unity is generally recognized, but sociologists are not yet 
agreed as to the nature of this unity. Some of the earlier 
sociologists, including Comte, described society somewhat as a 
mechanical unity. Of course, this does not signify that they 
really failed to distinguish between the unity of a machine and 
the unity of society. They did practically make a distinction, 
but, not having thought it out clearly, they were not able to state 
it. In the absence of any well-defined notion of the peculiar 
nature of the social unity, they merely took the simplest notion of 
unity, the one which they had most clearly defined to themselves, 
generalized it, and then applied it to society. Now, in a practical 
sense this was not wholly wrong. It did serve to call attention 
to certain social relationships; and while the form of the state- 
ment was doubtless felt to be figurative or analogical, the relation- 
ships to which it called attention were real. Still the procedure 
was logically wrong, and the best thing to be said for it is that 
for a time it helped to stimulate the thinking that eventually 
created a demand for a more adequate statement. 

The next and more adequate statement made much use of the 
biological analogy. Of some writers of this school it would be 


unfair to say that they did not distinguish between the social and 


the biological unity, but there is so much of biological termi- 
nology in their statements that they have helped to foster the habit 
of thinking of society after the biological analogy. Even Spencer, 
whose conception of the social unity is not fundamentally based 
upon the biological analogy, is to be criticised in that he does not 
make any adequate statement of a real basis at all. His super- 
structure implies a basis which is not merely analogical, but, in 
the absence of a clear statement of this, the reader is apt to mis- 
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take his profusion of biological illustration for a basis. Other 
writers of less note were more deeply influenced by the analogy. 
Fundamentally, the fallacy of the writers of this school, in so far 
as they did not escape from the form of their statement, is the 
same fallacy as that made by those who were influenced by the 
mechanical analogy. Instead of actually analyzing the social 
process and discovering the real unity, they merely generalized 
their conception of the biological unity. This was favored by two 
considerations. First, the recent scientific progress in biology 
and the practical problems connected therewith had brought it to 
the center of the stage. Everybody was interested in biology; 
its conceptions and its terminology were influencing the whole 
form of the world’s thinking. Secondly, the biological unity 
bears a deeper resemblance to the social unity than does the 
mechanical, and thus it was more adequate as an analogy. Just 
as it is to be criticised on the same logical ground as the mechani- 
cal statement, so it has the same practical justification. Stated 
more generally, the fundamental fallacy of each lies in the fact 
that it takes a concept which is valid in a certain sphere and 
applies it in a sphere in which it is not valid, just because there are 
certain resemblances between the two spheres. The two spheres 
are not altogether similar. It is just because these points of 
difference were not analyzed and considered equally with the 
points of resemblance that the unity was not adequately conceived. 

Following the biological analogy came the psychological 
analogy. This can, in a general way, be accounted for in much 
the same manner. Psychology had made progress. Its concep- 
tions and terminology were exerting a greater influence upon 
thinking generally. In a certain respect the psychological anal- 
ogy was more nearly adequate as a statement of the social unity 
than was the biological analogy. In its extenuation much may 
be said similar to what has already been said in regard to the 
other two forms of analogy. It has helped to call attention to 
certain aspects of reality. It may also be granted that the psy- 
chological statement is felt to be, in some sense, figurative, 
although some of the writers of this school positively assert that 
they are to be taken literally and not figuratively. To be per- 
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fectly fair to such writers, we must conclude, not that they have 
really conceived of society as a psychic unity, but rather that, in 
the absence of any adequate conception of the social unity based 
upon analysis, in the midst of a confusion of thought, they assert 
that the social is a psychic unity, not clearly seeing the implica- 
tions of such a statement. 

So far I have simply taken for granted the truth of the asser- 
tion that the mechanical, the biological, and the psychological 
statements of the social unity are merely analogies, crediting the 
writers in each case with a more or less vague feeling that they 
were analogies, and yet accusing them of a failure to state the 


unity in non-analogical terms, even when their superstructure has 


implied such a possible statement. At this time it is unnecessary 
to offer any argument to show that the assumption of their being 
mere analogies is true in the case of the first two; but there is a 
considerable number of writers of repute who still maintain that 
the psychological analogy is not an analogy, that “the socio- 
logical organism is in the final analysis a psychic organism.” ! 
While I have, for the sake of fairness, distinguished between 
the form of statement and the actual belief held by these writers, 
crediting them in most instances with better thinking than the 
form of statement would allow, I do not mean to hold the form 
of statement as a matter of small importance. Taking the most 
favorable view of an author’s theory, it is still true that a false 
statement is the result of false, or confused, thinking. It is the 
purpose of this paper to criticise the psychological statement, 
showing that the social unity is not a psychic unity. An attempt 
will also be made to set forth the true nature of the social unity. 


A discussion of the question of the nature of the social unity 
must be preceded by some consideration of the question of unity 
itself. This cannot be done in any adequate way in this place, 
neither is it possible to avoid some statement of the position so 

* Vincent, The Social Mind and Education, p. 92. 

? While not following him precisely, and while in some respects reaching a 
conclusion differing from his, I must acknowledge my indebtedness to J. S. 
Mackenzie for the general form of this analysis. See Mackenzie, Introduction to 
Social Philosophy, chap. iii. 
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fundamental to the whole question. Unity is not a matter of 
existence, but of method; it is merely a limiting conception. 
If it should be maintained that unity is something inherent 
in the thing itself, independent of experience, then it would 
be necessary to say that the concept has no value; for we 
are not concerned with anything outside of the world of expe- 
rience. A unity is just experience organized under a unifying con- 
cept, its nature depending on the purpose of the unifying 
consciousness. There are various grades or stages of unity. 
Anything may be thought of as a unity or a whole, if it suits 
any immediate purpose. On the other hand, anything but the 
universe may be thought of as a part of a larger whole, when it 
suits some purpose. Thus, a brick has unity from a certain stand- 
point — it is a whole brick; but it may be regarded as a part of a 
building. A picture has a certain unity in that it represents a 
single purpose and produces a single effect; but it cannot do this 
alone, for both purpose and effect lie outside of the picture, and 
consequently the picture is but a part of a larger whole which 
includes conscious individuals. The only absolute unity is the 
unity of the universe; all others are relative. In order to get 
intellectual and practical control of any situation, we are justified 
in considering anything as a whole. The only question concern- 
ing any conception of unity is: Does it subserve this scientific 
and practical end? 

Since, then, there are various grades or stages of unity, 
depending upon the purpose of the unifying consciousness, it will 
be helpful to distinguish between the more significant stages and 
to place society with reference to this gradation. First, a distine- 
tion should be made between a unity and a unit. A unit is a part 
which may be conveniently used for the measurement or descrip- 
tion of a whole made up of similar units. A unit is a unit with 
reference to the whole of which it is a part. A unity is a whole 
considered as made up of parts which derive their significance 
from their relation to the whole. Thus, in a flock of birds, a bird 
may be considered a unit with reference to the flock, which is 
the unity. Or, if the individual bird be the whole under considera- 
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tion, the cell may be taken as the unit. In any case, we speak of 
the constituent units or parts, and the constituted unity or whole. 

The idea of end is in some way involved in every sort of unity. 
It might, at first, seem that in the unity of a pebble there is no 
idea of end. But why does the pebble come into consciousness at 
all? Why does one distinguish it from the rest of the situation 
and give it an identity of its own? Evidently this is done only 
with reference to using it as a means toward some end. Of 
course, one may see and distinguish a pebble without at the time 
having any definite end in view, but, in general, the concept 
through which it is apperceived is developed through situations 
in which an end is present in consciousness. There would be no 
need for the concept “pebble”’ nor for the perception of a par- 
ticular pebble, were it not for some end. It is perfectly clear, 
however, that the end in this case lies outside of the unity itself, 
and consequently that, when we take a deeper view of it, it loses 
its wholeness, becoming a mere part, a means to some conscious 


end. 
It is only as we ignore ourselves and our purposes as a part of 


the situation that the pebble can be thought of as a whole. We 
are able to ignore the purpose just because, for the time being, it 
is assumed as fixed. Attention is concentrated upon the instru- 
ment or means, because that is to be selected. If, however, we are 
to get any real meaning for the unity as means, we must relate it 
to the purpose, thus making it an element in a situation, and not 
a whole in and of itself. 

Likewise the unity of a machine lies in the end for which it is 
designed; and the end is outside of itself and in some conscious 
individual. The machine differs from the pebble in that, on the 
side of origin, there is a larger element of conscious purpose. It 
not merely subserves some end, but it was made for the purpose 
of subserving an end. To the degree, therefore, that a machine 
represents more of purpose in its origin, more of conscious 
adaptation and specialization in its utility, it represents a higher 
grade of unity than the pebble. 

A plant has a higher grade of unity than a pebble or a 
machine. It is like them, however, in that its end lies out$ide of 
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itself — assuming that plants are not conscious. It has no real 
end—end in consciousness — until it is brought within the cir- 
cuit of some individual’s consciousness. Adopting Mackenzie’s* 
criterion of the organic—the having of an end involved in its 
own nature —it is necessary to deny to the plant the name of 


organism. The plant in and of itself is not strictly organic. It 


may be considered as organic in that it is an organic part of a 
larger whole which includes some conscious individual. In this 
respect, however, it does not differ from the pebble or the 
machine. They, too, may be brought into the circuit of a whole 
of consciousness. 

By what right, then, may the plant be regarded as organic in 
some sense in which the pebble and the machine are not organic? 
This can be answered better after noticing a certain characteristic 
of the unity of consciousness. In our own inner experience we are 
conscious, not only of means and ends, but of a certain circuitous 
process in which the ends become means and the means ends. 
Each part of the conscious process serves as a means to keep up all 
the other partial processes, and, in turn, is an end for which all 
other partial processes are means. We are not able to discover 
any final end outside of this interaction. The swmmum bonum is 
a situation in which each partial process contributes adequately 
to the going on of all the other parts. Now, it is not merely the 
fact that each partial process does act as both means and end, the 

*** A mechanical system is a collection of parts externally related; it changes 
by the alteration of its parts; and it has reference to an end which is outside of 
itself. A chemical system is a compound of parts which are absorbed in the whole ; 
it does not change except by dissolution; and it has no end to which it refers. 
In an organism, on the other hand, the relations of the parts are intrinsic; 
changes take place by an internal adaptation; and its end forms an essential 
element in its own nature. We are thus led, by contrasting an organism with a 
mechanical and with a chemical unity, to see some of the most essential po‘nts in 
the conception of organism itself. We see, in short, that an organism is a real 
whole, in a sense in which no other kind of unity is so. It is in seipso totus, 
teres, atque rotundus. All its parts belong to it: they cannot be altered, so to 
speak, without its own consent; and the end which it seeks is also its own. It is a 
little universe in itself. At the same time, it ts a universe, and not a unit; it has 
parts, and it does grow, and it has an end. We may define it, therefore, as a 
whole whose parts are intrinsically related to it, which develops from within, 
and has reference to an end that is involved in its own nature.”— Introduction to 
Social Philosophy, 2d ed., p. 164. 
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process ever returning upon itself, but the fact that the individual 
is conscious of this interrelated process constantly repeating 
itself —of the whole process as maintained by its parts and the 
parts as deriving their meaning from the whole —that is signi- 
ficant at this point. In other words, the ends are ends for a 
conscious being; they are subjective. 

But certain aspects of experience are objectified by the experi- 
encing individual. There are the physiological processes — 
respiration, digestion, circulation, etc. These are thought of as 
being bodily processes, and the ends which they subserve as bodily 
ends. Respiration is to purify the blood; digestion is to furnish 
suitable material for the building up of the tissues; circulation is 
to carry needed materials to the tissues and to remove wastes. 
The process and the function are both stated objectively. Of 
course, such terms as “function,” “purpose,” “end,” and 
“‘means”’ can have no real meaning outside of the experience of 
the subjective, or reflective, individual. When a function or end 
is stated objectively, the reflective individual is just taken for 
granted without being brought directly into consideration. When 
the physiologist says that the end of respiration is the purification 
of the blood, he means that it does practically have the effect of 
changing the character of the blood in a certain way. The under- 
lying assumption is that this change is in some way evaluated in 
consciousness. It is just this assumption that makes it possible 
to conceive of the human body as really organic. That is, in 
order to conceive of it as really organic, it is necessary to make it, 
not a whole, but an abstracted part, the whole being the unity of 
experience. From a purely objective standpoint, however, it is 
possible merely to assume and ignore the conscious side, imputing 
organic wholeness to the body itself; but when this is done, the 
term “organic’’ undergoes a corresponding change of meaning. 

Now, plants resemble the human bodily organism in certain 
important respects. In both there is a certain circuitous, self- 
reinstating process. Each partial process conditions each of the 
others and is conditioned by them. The process returns upon 
itself through a series of changes. In the one there are the partial 
processes of generation, birth, nutrition, growth, etc., mutually 


lual 
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dependent and constantly repeated ; in the other there are seeding, 
germination, nutrition, growth, etc., likewise mutually dependent 
and constantly repeated. Having completely objectified the 
term “organic,”’ ignoring its implications of consciousness, there 
is no reason why it should not be applied to plants. When thus 
used, this circuitousness of the process as a whole —this inter- 
dependence of the partial processes — constitutes the entire conno- 
tation of the term. Whether the botanist speaks of the function 
of some part of a plant — the tendril is to enable the vine to climb 
—or the use of some means to an end by the plant—the vine 
uses the trellis to lift itself upon — or of some effort put forth by 
the plant—the plant reaches out with its tendrils to grasp the 
trellis — it is all on the same objective level. Although the terms 
of conscious experience are used, no consciousness is implied. 

Stated summarily, the concept of unity involves purpose, or 
end in consciousness. The various grades or stages of unity are 
marked by the way the concept of end is involved. If the end 
lies outside of the thing itself, if it is a mere means, it is not an 
organic unity. If the end is involved in the nature of the thing, 
it is an organic unity. The grade of inorganic unity depends 
upon the degree to which it represents specialized purpose. The 
hammer represents a higher grade of unity than does the pebble, 
the engine a higher grade than the hammer. There is no real 
organic unity except the unity of experience; only a reflective 
individual can have an end in consciousness. The concepts of 
purpose, function, means, and ends are objectified and carried 
over and applied to certain non-conscious unities, thus making 
them objectively organic or quasi-organic. Such are the unities 
of biological science, so far as consciousness is ignored. The 
objectively organic unity of the plant resembles the organic unity 
of experience in that it is a circuitous, self-reinstating process with 
interdependent parts.* 

What are the characteristic facts of the social unity? What 
sort of whole is society? How does the unity of society resemble 
other forms of unity, and how does it differ from them? 


* This is not an attempt to give a systematic statement of the various grades 
of unity. Only so much of this is done as was valuable for the particular pur- 
pose of this paper. 
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The social process is circuitous and self-reinstating. Each 
part of the process conditions and is conditioned by every other 
part. The process returns upon itself, and so goes on continu- 
ously. In this respect the social unity differs from the unity of 
the pebble and the machine, and is similar to that of the plant and 
to that of reflective consciousness. The pebble passes through a 
series of changes — is worn by wind and wave and driving sand 
—but it returns not to the form of a pebble again; its series of 
changes give birth to no new pebble to pass through a similar 
series of changes. Similarly with the machine. Through wear 
and rust and breakage the machine ceases to be a machine, and 
these changes call no similar machine into being. In the case of 
the plant there is a round of changes. The seed germinates, the 
plant grows, passes through a series of changes, produces seed; 
and the whole process is repeated continuously. Each series of 
changes returns to the point of beginning — makes a complete 
circle. Each part of the process is both cause and effect to every 
other part. So it is in society. There are the various processes 
which have to do with sustentation, the processes which have to 
do with control, and the processes that serve to perpetuate the 
traditions, customs, laws, etc., from generation to generation. 
Each of these partial processes conditions the others and is con- 
ditioned by them. The moral and governmental control which a 
society exercises over its members is essential to the going on of 
the industrial processes. Likewise the industrial processes con- 
dition the processes of moral and governmental control. Both 
of these would fail were it not that the traditions, customs, 
knowledge, laws, beliefs, etc., of the people of one generation 
were perpetuated in the next; and the perpetuation of these 
depends upon the processes of sustentation and control. The 
social series repeats itself in its essential characteristics. Par- 
ticular social groupings come and go, but each resembles its 
predecessors in type. Society, then, in virtue of this interdepend- 
ence of parts, this circuitousness of process, is organic. It 
remains yet to say in what sense it is organic. Is it subjectively 
organic? Or is it objectively organic? 

Society has no end for itself, no end in consciousness. Society 
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does not have conscious experience. There is no social! over-soul. 
There is no single psychic process corresponding to the whole of 
the social process. Consequently, society is not a subjectively 
organic whole. It is not a psychic whole. Social ends are 


objective. To be real, or subjective, they must be reflected in the 
conscious experience of some person. The words “ function,” 
“purpose,” “end,” and “means” when applied to the social unity 
are used in a purely objective sense. Otherwise there is a social 
over-soul. 

Society, then, is an objectively organic unity in that the pur- 
poses and ends of society are net consciously experienced by 
society as a whole, but are reflected in the experience of the 
psychic individual. So far the social unity is similar to that of 
the plant. To this extent the biological analogy is better than the 
psychological analogy. Still the social unity differs from that of 
the plant. How does it differ? 

If by analysis we break up the biological process into parts, 
and then still further break these up, and so continue to the 
smallest partial process known, we shall get, first, partial processes 
describable in biological terms; then, smaller and smaller pro- 
cesses similarly describable; and, finally, processes that can be 
described only in physical and chemical terms. Thus in the plant 
there are germination, nutrition, growth, and fruiting — pro- 
cesses described in terms of plant function. Taking any one 
process, say nutrition, it can be subdivided into absorption, 
elaboration, circulation, assimilation, etc.— processes described in 
terms of plant function. Then take one of these, say elaboration, 
and it can be described finally only in physical or chemical 
terms—the food material undergoes certain chemical changes, 
and its physical properties are likewise altered. Jf we look for 
the real end or purpose, we cannot find it in the plant as a whole 
nor in any part. It is outside and belongs to a person. 

Now, if we similarly analyze the social process into its 
greater and smaller parts, the series will be in some respects 
different. Breaking up the social process into its parts, there are, 
first, partial social processes of various grades —that is, pro- 
cesses describable in terms of social function. Continuing, we 
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come to processes that can be described only in terms of indi- 
vidual activity. Thus we have the various industrial processes 
as partial social processes. Take one, say the food-producing 
process of a given society. This may be subdivided into its parts 
-agriculture, manufacturing, and commerce. Take one of 
these, say manufacturing, and that may be subdivided into vari- 
ous stages and processes. Continuing this subdivision, we eventu- 
ally reach a process which is performed by an individual man — 
shoveling coal, for instance. The partial processes involved in 
this individual activity are describable only in biological or psy- 
chological terms. On the one hand, there is a certain physical 
organism operating through its parts in such a way as to 
accomplish a certain objective result—— moving the coal. On the 
other hand, there is a certain process of consciousness. The indi- 
vidual feels in certain ways, he knows certain things, he has 
certain purposes and employs certain means to their attainment. 
This analysis could be continued further, on both the objective 
and the subjective sides, but it is unnecessary for the present pur- 
pose. The important thing to be noticed is that at a certain 


stage of the analysis we reach the conscious individual, and that 


the real end of the whole process lies in such individuals. Jt is 
only as social ends are transmuted into conscious valuations that 
there is any real end. In the case of the plant, in order to find a 
real end it was necessary to look to a larger whole embracing 
some conscious individual. In the case of society, in order to find 
a real end it is necessary to look to a smaller whole, a part of 
society —a conscious individual. In this respect the objectively 
organic unity of society differs from that of the biological unity. 

So far the nature of the psychic unity has been taken for 
eranted, and now it will need but brief statement in order to 
distinguish between it and the social unity. Psychology treats of 
consciousness as such. The psychic unity is the subjective 
individual. The individual is conscious of himself as a self. All 
the mental processes belong to him. To all of his experience he 
gives a self-reference. The individual perceives, remembers, 
imagines, reasons, feels, etc., and knows that he does these things. 
They are partial processes deriving their meaning from their 
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relation to the mental process as a whole. The essential character- 
istic of the psychic unity is that it does have this self-reference, 
that its processes belong to a conscious individual and derive 


their meaning from their relation to the mental unity of indi- 
vidual experience. 


The writers of what is here designated as the psychological 
school of sociologists find the unity of society in some psycho- 
logical process. I do not include in this group psychologists who 
take into consideration the fact that individual consciousness is 
socially conditioned, or sociologists who seek to explain social 
phenomena by a more adequate analysis of individual psychic 
processes, but only those writers who expressly or by implication 
hold that the social unity is a psychic unity. Among such writers 
may be mentioned Le Bon, Giddings, Vincent, and Elwood. 
While these writers hold in many respects widely differing views, 
they are here placed together because they agree in finding the 
unity of society on the psychic side. 

The theory that society is a psychic unity seems to arise out of 
a confusion of various possible meanings of the term “social 
consciousness,” and so before presenting it for criticism it will be 
best to analyze this term. In this analysis I follow Dr. Dewey.® 

By “social consciousness’? may be meant a single conscious 
process corresponding on the subjective side to the whole 
objective social process. This conception would imply a social 
ego, a social sensorium, a social over-soul, an omniscient social 
individual. 

A second view is that social consciousness is just the common 
objective content of consciousness of the various individuals in a 
social group. Ina given situation a number of individuals may 
think about the same thing, may reach similar conclusions, and 
may experience similar feelings. 

Again, the term “ social consciousness ’’ may be used to denote 
a oneness of interest or purpose. The conscious experience of 
two individuals may differ in certain ways, and this very differ- 
ence may enable them to work together in such a way as to realize 


* Unpublished lectures, autumn of 1902. 
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an end that exists for both alike. Diversity of objective content 
contributes to one purposed result. 

A fourth view is that any consciousness is social in so far as 
it is socially conditioned. In so far as individual consciousness is 
determined by the fact that the individual is a social individual, 
it is social consciousness. Social consciousness is consciousness 
with reference to a social situation. In this sense all individual 
consciousness is social. 

Nearly all writers of this school specifically reject the first 
conception —the social over-soul —and still they do not wholly 
escape from it. There is from their standpoint one thing strongly 
in its favor. It does secure unity. If we admit the existence 
of a conscious over-soul whose psychic processes include all 
social phenomena, we have society a psychic unity without any 
further argument. While nearly all sociologists disclaim this 
view, many of the psychological sociologists in their search for a 
unity are constantly forced back to it. In one sentence they will 
deny it, thereby losing unity for society; in the next they will 
assert unity for the social process by implying an over-soul. 

Le Bon in describing the mental phenomena of people in a 
crowd, or mob, says: 

The sentiments and ideas of all the persons in the gathering take one 
and the same direction, and their conscious personality vanishes. A collective 
mind is formed, doubtless transitory, but presenting very clearly defined 
characteristics It [the crowd] forms a single being and is subject to 
the law of the mental unity of crowds.° 

Here we have the mental unity of a social group based upon 
the sentiments and ideas of all the persons taking one and the 
same direction, and the vanishing of individual conscious per- 
sonality. If this is taken merely as a rough figurative way of 
describing what takes place in a mob, there can be no objection to 
it. As a scientific description of what really occurs it is faulty 
in several respects. That the sentiments and ideas of all the 
persons in the gathering take one and the same direction is true 
only in part. Doubtless there is a general similarity of sentiments 
and ideas, but if it were possible to get an accurate description of 


*The Crowd: A Study of the Popular Mind, p. 26. 
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each man’s mental processes, a certain dissimilarity would be 
found. No two would be entirely alike. No matter with what 
power the circumstances control the minds of the people, each 
man’s character and previous experiences will in some way modify 
his sentiments and ideas, thus giving him an individuality of his 
own. Conscious personality does not vanish. If it did, there 
would be no “persons in the gathering,” and consequently no 
sentiments and ideas to “take one and the same direction.” Of 
course, this similarity of sentiments and ideas is an important 
feature of the situation. But just as long as we consider ideas 
and sentiments, we get not unity, but plurality. The very lar- 
guage of the statement —- “all the persons,” “same direction” — 
compels the reader to think plurality, not unity. This is not to 
deny unity to the crowd, but the unity is found entirely on the 
side of overt activity, not on the side of consciousness. 

Similarly Professor Giddings’s theory of social unity is based 
essentially upon the common content of consciousness and the 
common purpose of co-operating individuals. His position is 
best presented by means of a few quotations: 

Believing that sociology is a psychological science 
endeavored to direct attention chiefly to the psychic aspects of social 
phenomena.” 

It [sociology] is a science that tries to conceive of society in its unity 
and attempts to explain it in terms of cosmic cause and law.* 

The central doctrine of this book is that the consciousness of kind dis- 
tinguishes social from non-social phenomena, and is the principal cause of 
social conduct.’ 

As long as everybody talks about 
science,” the “sovereign will of the people,” and so on, nobody need be 


public opinion,” the “popular con- 


deceived by such tertns as “the social consciousness,” “the social mind,” 
‘social will.” No careful reader of these pages 


“the social memory,” and the 
will suppose that I believe in a social Ego, a social sensorium, or a tran- 
scendental somewhat over and above individual minds. My view of the whole 
subject is made perfectly clear, I hope, when I say that by the social will I 
mean nothing more and nothing less than the concert of individual wills.” 

All true social facts are psychical in their nature.” 

It might be thought that sociology could meet this criticism [as to 
failure to demonstrate the underlying unity alleged] by surrendering ali sub- 


™ Principles of Sociology, 3d ed., Preface, p. v. * Ibid., p. 16. 
* Ibid., Preface, p. ix. *” Ibid., Preface, p. xvi. " Ibid., p. 3. 
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jective explanations to other sciences, and by confining itself to an elaboration 
of the objective explanation. But this would be to abandon entirely the 
claim to the unity of social phenomena. The volitional process is obviously 
essential. If there is no unity here, there is none anywhere in society 
apparent unity is a circumstance of the physical basis only.” 

We must carefully avoid associating false conceptions with the terms 
social mind and social consciousness. They do not stand for mere 
abstractions. The social mind is a concrete thing. It is more than any 
individual mind and dominates every individual will. Yet it exists only in 
individual minds, and we have no knowledge of any consciousness but that of 
individuals. The social consciousness, then, is nothing more than the feeling 
or the thought that appears at the same moment in all individuals, or that is 
propagated from one to another through the assembly or the community.” 

In a true social self-consciousness, which must be described rather than 
defined, the distinctive peculiarity is that each individual makes his neighbor's 
feeling or judgment an object of thought, at the same instant that he makes 
his own feeling or thought such an object; that he judges the two to be 
identical, and that he then acts with a full consciousness that his fellows have 
come to like conclusions, and will act in like ways.“ 

A fruitful source of error with Professor Giddings is his 
failure to distinguish between a thinking process and the objective 
content of that process. He assumes that a feeling or thought is 
a thing which may appear in many individual minds at once. Of 
course, many persons may think about the same object, may reach 
similar conclusions, and as a result of such thinking may act in 
similar ways; but this does not mean that the many thinking 
processes constitute a single process, nor the many volitional pro- 
cesses a single volitional process, even if the objective contents 
are precisely the same and the conclusions and overt activities 
entirely similar. If each of ten men sees a fire, and all think and 
feel that it ought to be extinguished, and all co-operate in extin- 
guishing it, we do not have, from a psychological standpoint, one 
thought, one feeling, nor one volitional process. Each man’s 
experience is a whole experience and not a mere part. The unity 
of the group is to be found entirely on the side of the objective 
situation and the overt activity. For the psychologist, as such, 
thought has no meaning other than a thinking process. The 
objective content of thought is not the subject-matter of psy- 


Tbid., p. 13. Ibid., p. 134. Ibid., p. 137. Op. cit., p. 13- 
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chology, but it is the subject-matter, and all the subject-matter, of 
all the sciences treating of objective reality. 

This does not in any sense deny the fact that tor the explana- 
tion of social phenomena we must bring in the psychic individual. 
It only means that the social process in its unity is not psychic. 
The botanist explains the plant-process in part by means of cer- 


tain chemical processes. But this does not make the plant a 
chemical unity. From the standpoint of the chemist, the plant- 
process is not a process, but a multitude of processes describable 


in terms of ions, atoms, and molecules. In a similar way the 
sociologist must explain the social process by means of psychic 
processes; and, similarly, unity is lost and plurality got by taking 
the point of view of the psychologist. 

lf, then, we attempt to describe the activity of several 
co-operating persons in terms of psychic processes, we have not 
unity, but plurality. If, on the other hand, we conceive of the 
activity of all as a single unified process—a social process — we 
must describe it in objective, not in psychological, terms. In a 
social group all the members may think and feel and act with 
reference to the same objective situation. To say that they parti- 
cipate in one thought — thinking process — would imply the exist- 
ence of a “transcendental somewhat,” which Professor Giddings 
repudiates. 

Whether an activity is social or not does not depend upon its 
psychic character — whether it is imitative or not—nor upon 
similarity of the objective content of consciousness on the part of 
associated individuals, nor yet upon their purposive co-operation 
toward a single objective end. If the activity is socially con- 
ditioned, if it derives its meaning from the fact that the actor is a 
social being, if it does practically tend to maintain the situation 
—the social process — then it is social. It is impossible to divide 
up an individual’s activity into social and non-social. All his 
activity is social. The activity of a savage who climbs a tree for 
fruit with which to satisfy his hunger is as truly social as that of 
the orator before his audience, or that of the chieftain leading his 
followers. 

Professor George E. Vincent, in his Social Mind and Educa- 
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tion, takes a position in some respects similar to that of Professor 
Giddings. He finds social unity in the common content of con- 
sciousness and in co-operative activity. The following quotations 
are taken from the above-mentioned book: 

The sociological organism is in the final analysis a psychic organism.” 

A distinction must be made at the outset between individual and social 
consciousness. Each member of society may be conscious of his own thoughts 
and feelings, but it is only when these thoughts and feelings are common to a 


whole group that social consciousness appears.” 

Social consciousness is simply consciousness of the same thought or 
feeling on the part of communicating individuals.” 

Social self-consciousness implies a further element of purposive co-opera- 
tion between such individuals toward a more or less definite end.” 


Elsewhere Professor Vincent guards against a misinterpreta- 
tion of his theory. He does not believe in a social over-soul. 
There is no consciousness but individual consciousness. The 
necessity for thus guarding himself arises from the fact that the 
statement that society is a psychic organism practically asserts 
what he denies. The expression “thoughts and feelings common 
to a whole group” involves the self-contradiction of the whole 
theory. “Common to” implies a plurality, but only one group 
is mentioned. The expression must mean common to the several 
persons of a group. But can one thinking process be a thing in 
which several persons participate? If so, this is a social and at 
the same time a psychic unity. Otherwise the unity lies entirely 
on the objective and overt side. 

Dr. Charles A. Elwood’s theory differs from those of Pro- 
fessors Giddings and Vincent in that he throws the emphasis over 
on the side of function. To Dr. Elwood the functional unity of 
the social process on the objective side is brought about through 
a unified psychic process. The following quotations are taken 
from his articles entitled “ Prolegomena to Social Psychology,” 
published in the AMERICAN JOURNAL OF SOCIOLOGY : 

Now, the assumption that there are “mental phenomena dependent upon 
a community of individuals” ™” presupposes psychical processes which are 
more than merely individual, which are inter-individual.” 

% The Social Mind and Education, p. 92. 

Tbid., pp. 18, 19. Tbid., p. 60. * Tbid., p. 69. 


Quoted from Kt.pe, Outlines of Psychology. 
® AMERICAN JOURNAL OF SocroLocy, Vol. 1V, p. 656. 
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Social psychology, then, if somewhat more strictly defined, has as its task 
to examine and explain the form or mechanism of these group psychical 
processes.” 

Whatever psychical phenomena may be regarded as pertaining to group- 
life as such are, therefore, the proper subject-matter of social psychology.” 

It is evident that the only social psychology which is possible is a psy- 
chology of the activities and development of the social group, a “ functional 
psychology of the collective mind.” * 

Is there, then, a collective psychical life, in which the psychical life of the 
individual is but a constitutive element? .... The conclusion, therefore, is 
that there could be no such phenomena as public opinion, the Zettgeist, tra- 
dition, social ideals, and the like, if the individuals of a social group were 
psychically autonomous and independent.™ 

But the real proof of the existence of socio-psychical processes is found 
in the fact that social groups act, that they are functional unities capable of 
making inner and outer adjustments.” 

This principle of organization can be no other, on the psychological side, 
than a psychical process which extends throughout the group and unifies it.™ 

Human society may. therefore, with propriety be styled a_ psychical 
organism.” 

The concept of the social mind, then, is not meaningless, although it does 
not mean that society presents a unified consciousness, much less that it is 
ruled over by a mysterious entity resembling the “soul” of theology and 
metaphysics.” 

The theory of inter-individual psychic processes and group 
psychical processes has been sufficiently criticised. There are no 
“psychical phenomena pertaining to the group-life as such;” 
there is no collective mind. Public opinion, the Zeitgeist, tradi- 
tion, social ideals, and the like are not psychic phenomena, if we 
consider them from the standpoint of their unity. Public opinion, 
if considered from the standpoint of psychology, is not one, but 
a thousand opinions. Its unity is purely objective, and, hence, 
not psychic. Kilpe’s statement that there are mental phenomena 
dependent upon a community of individuals need mean only that 
the individual’s psychic processes are socially conditioned — that 
they are what they are because the individual is a social indi- 
vidual; that the individual thinks, feels, and acts with reference 
to the actual social situation; and social psychology, from this 

* Ibid., p. 657. * ibid., pp. 102, 103. * Ibid., p. 109. 

= Ibid., p. 657. ® [bid., p. 104. * Jbid., p. 227. 

*% [bid., Vol. V, p. 100. * Ibid., p. 104. 
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point of view, would be a psychology of individual mental pro- 
cesses, so far as these are socially conditioned. 

It is hard to see how a “psychical process’’ can “extend 
throughout the group”’ without the group presenting “ unified 
consciousness,” unless we assume that there are some psychic pro- 
cesses which are not processes of consciousness. In fact, this is 
Dr. Elwood’s assumption. He forgets that the psychic process 
is the process from the standpoint of consciousness as such, and 
takes certain objective things and calls them psychic. 

The merit of the work of the psychological sociologists is 
that, in spite of a false form of statement, it has actually assisted 
in calling attention to the importance of a correct analysis of the 
psychic individual as a means to the explanation of social phe- 
nomena. The older philosophers, political scientists, and econo- 
mists based their theories upon certain unanalyzed psychological 
assumptions. They had simplified the character of the psychic 
individual in a way that seriously falsified it. Some simplification 
was inevitable. In order to get any statement of a scientific 
character, it was necessary to reduce the number of factors of so 
complex a situation by ignoring the less important. The criticism 
is not that they did ignore some factors, but that through a false 
analysis they were led to ignore certain factors that were essential 
to the solution of their problems. ‘This, of course, led to false 
conclusions. Now, in spite of the fact that much of the psy- 
chology used by the psychological sociologists is inadequate, they 
have helped to create a demand for the use of a better psychology. 
In spite of the fact that they have confused the unity of the social 
process with the unity of the psychic process, they have empha- 
sized the fact that the social process can be explained only 
through a better knowledge of the social individual. 

It may be admissible, in conclusion, to venture a somewhat 
more formal definition of the social unity. A social group is a 
unity in that all the activities of its various members may be 
thought of as constituting a whole, and that this conception has 
scientific and practical value. A social group is an objective unity 
in that its end lies outside of itself, as a unity — in that society is 
not conscious. A society may be thought of as organic in that 
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the social process is circuitous, consisting of interdependent parts. 
It is organic in the same sense that a plant is organic — quasi- 
organic or objectively organic. A social group is composed of 
persons who are conscious individuals, and all real social ends are 
to be found in these individuals. The social unity, then, is an 
objectively organic unity whose constituent parts are psychic 
individuals. 


RoMANzO ADAMS. 
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INTRODUCTION TO SOCIOLOGY. XI. 
PART III. GENERAL STRUCTURE OF SOCIETIES. 


CHAPTER VII. THE SOCIAL FRONTIERS. (CONTINUED. ) 
SECTION III. BELIEFS, PRACTICES, AND INSTITUTIONS RELATING TO THE SOCIAL 
LIMITS AMONG PRIMITIVE PEOPLES. (CONTINUED. ) 

THE structure of the internal organs always tends toward 
adjustment. In reality, the frontier line is the expression both of 
the internal organization and of the relations of that to the sur- 
roundings. As, according to Bancroft, the ancient Pueblos of 
North America, sheltered in their walled villages, went to war 
only to repel invasion, so their interior state approached a peace- 
ful democracy; they had a governor and council, chosen each 
year by the people, and were monogamous. This law of correla- 
tion between the external structure and the internal organization 
is, however, only a particular application of the general law of the 
correlation of the social organs—a law which we shall study at 
another time. 

Heretofore it seems to have been lost sight of in sociology 
that the frontier, the exterior limit of every society, is a part of 
the structure of that society, and constitutes the most simple and 
most general condition of its existence; constitutes, first of all, 
its successive differentiations. 

The phenomena observed in America by Bancroft are found 
also among the colonists who, having peaceful relations with their 
neighbors, have limits which are not at all essentially military. 
The amiable and peaceful tribes of Bodos and Dhimals have high 
morality and large independence of character; they resist unrea- 
sonable injunctions with an indomitable obstinacy; likewise they 
do not give themselves over to any act of violence against their 
neighbors; they refrain from similar acts within the group. The 
peaceful Lephas undergo great privations rather than submit to 
oppression and injustice; they seldom quarrel; in all cases the 
disputes are adjusted by chiefs elected from the people; they 
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make reparations and reciprocal concessions; they forget injuries. 
The Santal, in his simple spirit, possesses a keen sense of justice, 
and if one attempts to force him, he prefers to leave the country ; 
the people are virtuous; crimes, and magistrates charged with 


punishing them, are unknown. Among the Hos, who belong to 
the same group, it is sufficient that the honesty or the veracity of 
a man be suspected for him to kill himself. The Santals, the 
Leptchas, the Alfarons, the Jakuns, are hospitable, obliging, and 
beneficent ; the Bodos, the Dhimals, the Hotchs, the Santals, the 
Leptchas, are monogamous, chaste, faithful; in general, daugh- 
ters and sons are equal. Among the Bodos and Dhimals, essen- 
tially peaceful, the priestly offices, contrary to Brahmanism, are 
not hereditary, but belong to all the elders. Among the Santals, 
however, two of the tribes are especially set apart to religion and 
furnish a great majority of the priests. Among them a betrothed 
woman abandons her clan and gods for those of her husband. 
A person passes easily from one clan to another, from one tribe to 
another. in a word, although there are limits and territorial 
boundaries for classes and tribes, these limits never assume the 
form of military frontiers; and, as has been seen, the external 
situation of these societfes is correlative to their internal peaceful 
organizations, the moral elements of which have especially 
impressed observers, although that high morality rests primarily 
upon favorable economic conditions, and upon external conditions 
on the whole equally favorable. 

Reclus says that, although the Santals are agriculturists, 
they are nevertheless nomads and love to change their place of 
abode. About two million of them inhabit the valleys of Behar 
and Bengal. Their moving about is explained, however, by the 
fact that when the soil they are cultivating is impoverished they 
move into the jungle to seek other land to be grubbed out. In 
some districts in which there were only 3,000 people in 1790, 
there were 200,000 in 1840, and, in spite of themselves, all the 
land being taken up, they had become sedentary. They had also 
come into contact with military societies. The Mongols and the 
English have made serfs of this peaceful and virtuous population, 
and the moving about that is seen among them now is only the 
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work of great capitalists and proprietors exploiting their labor. 
Yet marriages continue to be made between individuals of differ- 
ent classes. Expulsion from the tribe and deprivation of rights 
common to members of the tribe are the two chief means of 
punishment. This is true, says the illustrious geographer, among 
all the original peoples of Bengal— Leptchas, Kotchs, Kohls, 
etc’ 

Thus, so long as these peoples found among themselves and 
in their environment conditions favorable to their peaceful 
development, their exterior frontiers were of little consequence, 
as were the class distinctions within the group; but when the 
vacant territory had become scarce through the increase of the 
population, and when they came into contact with peoples already 
subjected, their equilibrium of equality and peace gave place to 
an equilibrium of inequality maintained by force, and which 
tended not only to their economic subjugation, but also to the 
destruction of their moral qualities. 

In reality, it is not the hunting stage, not the pastoral stage, 
and not the agricultural stage in itself which is naturally 
peaceful or naturally warlike; it is only the external and the 
internal conditions of their development which imprint the one 
character or the other. We must therefore reject altogether that 
old hypothesis which explains the militarism of Sparta and Rome 
by their economico-agricultural hypothesis, of which the legend 
of the soldier-laborer is a survival. War and peace are inherent 
in different classes of economic existence; industrial and com- 
mercial societies are not from their nature essentially peaceful, 
contrary to the hypothesis of St. Simon, Auguste Comte, and 
Herbert Spencer —a hypothesis unfortunately inconsistent with 
the facts. The truth is that among commercial and industrial 
peoples, as well as among agricultural peoples, equilibrium and 
peace depend upon the interior organization and its correspond- 
ence to the exterior. 

According to von Martins, quoted by E. de Laveleye,? in all 
North America there did not exist a single race as nomadic as 

‘Etiste Rectus, New Universal Geography, Vol. VIII, pp. 327 ff. 


? Property and its Primitive Forms, pp. 300 ff. 
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those of the steppes of Asia, except the Murras, who wandered 
from place to place without having any settled abode. All the 
other peoples gave themselves to the cultivation of the soil. The 
frontiers of the Murras, different from those of the other tribes, 
were movable, but it would be a mistake to suppose they did not 
exist. I would add that it would be another mistake to suppose 
that all frontiers are not movable; they are always variable. It 
remains, nevertheless, true that a frontier can exist, although it be 
fluctuating. In the example given above, differing in part from 
others, there is the continual displacement of population and 
territory which is characteristic; mobility of the frontier only 
manifests a quite rudimentary mode of adaptation and of social 
equilibration. When one tribe of the Murras established itself 
temporarily in a region, the territory of which it took possession 
was considered by all as the property of the community. 

We see very clearly here that in primitive societies the fron- 
tiers called political are the frontiers or limits of property. But 
this property, in the case of which we are speaking, is commu- 
nistic, and if the society, because of the situation in which it finds 
itself, is warlike, the economic frontier, and also the other more 
specialized frontiers, tend to assume a military structure, at once 
aggressive, coercive, and prohibitive. 

Can it be said, then, that the communistic form of property of 
the horde, the clan, or the tribe will come to be substituted for 
private property in land, or for other forms of property, to the 
advantage, economic and otherwise, of the group? Evidently 
not. The frontier continues, in these new conditions, to represent 
the organ of envelopment (enveloppe), of protection, and of 
attack; the means of communication for the economic interests, 
and for other more specialized interests common to the group. 
In a word, with a content always variable, and under forms 
equally variable, the function of frontiers is constant, and con- 
tinues to be represented by constant, but morphologically diversi- 
fied, organs. The smallest special society has its limits correlative 
to its organization, just as individual societies have their limits in 
the great universal society, the forces and forms of which are 
equally delimited. 
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From all these facts and institutions relative to their life there 
result, among these different peoples who have not yet what we 
call social and political theories, some beliefs, more or less 
co-ordinated, which are nevertheless the embryo of the theories 
that we meet in the most advanced states. Thus, the Murras do 
not comprehend, according to von Martins, that land can belong 
to an individual. It would follow that this conception of the 
economic order from the territorial point of view reflects exactly 
a condition that does not rest upon the existence of territorial 
limits of the individual or even of the family. There would be 
only a general and common frontier, as there was only a general 
and common property. The Murras never permitted a member 


of a neighboring tribe to settle upon their territory, unless 
detained there by force. On the other hand, as they were not 
closely bound to the land they occupied, and as their kind of 


property did not necessarily imply fixity of tenure of the soil or 
specific hereditary transmission, their ideas and customs con- 
formed to that economic régime; they quitted their dwellings 
sometimes without appreciable motives in order to settle in 
another locality. Defense of the territory they occupied was not 
for them of capital importance, and in the conditions in which 
they found themselves their habitual migration was advantageous 
for the preservation of both the group and the individuals. 

In general, hunting populations are the most accentuated types 
of the communal forms of property, in so far as property is 
reserved vy the tribe. Among them the idea of property possessed 
by the tribe generally arises from the necessity of marking off the 
part of the forest which is indispensable to it as a territory 
reserved for the chase. If some well-cultivated clearings, in a 
territory of very limited extent, are sufficient for the maintenance 
of a numerous population, it is not the same for peoples whose 
game forms almost the sole alimentary source. Sometimes the 
territory reserved for this purpose extends beyond the areas 
actually occupied by the tribe. This reserved territory is neces- 
sary for the normal development of the group, but it is also that 
which is exposed to invasions. 

Very often the hunting territory of the tribe is naturally 
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bounded by rivers, mountains, etc. However, rivers and moun- 
tains are not impassable barriers. They are above all material 
signs of the frontiers of the group. The error of the theorists 
has been in considering them as natural frontiers, as indications 
presented by nature for the fixation, according to a certain plan, 
of the regions within the limits of which each group is destined 
to live and develop. This theory was never more than a super- 
ficial and metaphysical one, by means of which the jurists and 
purely political theoricians attempted to give a material basis to 
the conception of a natural and immutable order of societies. 
Neither rivers, nor mountains, nor seas, nor oceans are frontiers 
traced by nature once and for all and in a definite fashion. 
Always and everywhere they have been traversed and passed 
beyond, according to necessities of the internal and external 
equilibrium of societies. Their defensive character is altogether 
secondary. Their indicative character is, on the contrary, essen- 
tial. The territory of the group does not extend beyond the 
water courses nor over the opposite slopes of mountains so long 
as the territory thus bounded suffices for the social needs. When 
these require an extension, it is produced by, or at least produces, 
the conflict which, according to several modes, military or peace- 
ful, furnishes the basis of a new equilibrium. 

What is constant is a limit, and so far as possible, but acces- 
sorily, a more or less visible and precise indication of this limit. 
There is always a frontier even in absence of mountains or water 
courses. Rocks, cascades, and great trees, easily recognizable, 
serve as boundaries. From trees as post-indicators, covered with 
the national colors, the evolution is visible.. The one fact remain- 
ing true is that the most apparent natural sign-indicators succes- 
sively give place, as indicators of limits, to purely symbolical and 
even purely ideal signs, but susceptible of being graphically repre- 
sented upon a map; as, for example, in Africa, where the limits 
of certain parts of English, French, Belgian, and German terri- 
tories are indicated by the enunciation of a simple degree of 
longitude. 

Rivers and mountains in the establishment of frontiers, aside 
from this indicative nature, which they have in common with 
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other signs, play only a strategic and military role from the stand- 
point of attack and defense. These are only a historical form, 
secondary and subordinate in the formation of frontiers. They 
intervene in the fixation of limits only in order to perturb, by 
artificial means and by force, the real natural boundaries of social 
groups— boundaries which are above all social and positive. 


The military boundaries established in order to favor not only 
defense, but offense, are far from representing, as we shall see, 
the reciprocal limits of intersocial actions and reactions. 

If neither rivers, seas, oceans, nor mountains, nor even, at 
certain times, deserts, can prevent continued variations of the 
intersocial equilibrium, we can then understand the meaning of 
the evolution of the sign-indicators of frontiers. This evolution 
is effected by transferring the most apparent physical forms into 
more and more ideal symbolical signs. This very evolution is 
favored by the fact that between a great many groups there do 
not exist any physical or geographical phenomena as considerable 
as those which have furnished the basis for the theory of the 
natural frontiers. To illustrate, there are six trees of colossal 
size still existing in Mexico, being a species of magnolia, at least 
six hundred years old, which formerly served as the frontier of 
the state of the ancient king of the Zapotecs. We can still admire 
them at Etla, Teozacualco, Zaniza, Santiaguito, and Totomo- 
chapa. These boundaries were fixed through traditions, that is, 
through custom and even through formal treaties. When it was 
a question of establishing limits of this kind, the witch-doctor was 
called in, who executed some magic ceremonies by beating a 
drum called maraca—a drum peculiar to all the savage people of 
America —and by smoking long cigars, doubtless in order to 
drive away, by the noise and smoke, the hostile and malignant 
spirits. Sometimes baskets, rags, and bits of bark were sus- 
pended from these trees in order to render the frontiers visible, 
violation of which was a frequent cause of war. This rag is the 
ancestor of the flag around which are still grouped our national 
forces whose colors are represented upon the boundary posts of 
modern nations. Among the Murras there appears also to have 
been a certain understanding in reference to the possession of 
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territories among the several tribes. When one of these tribes 
left the country, it ceded its hunting-ground to its neighbors. In 
this organization of the Murras there was already a certain 
complexity. There also existed certain private properties marked 
off, but inalienable; for instance, the houses. However, the latter 
were themselves owned by one or several families, who inhabit 
them together, rather than by a particular individual.* 

All of the observed facts thus conspire everywhere and always 
to show that the external frontiers of each group are in correlation 
with its structure and its internal organization, as well as with the 
structure and composition of the surrounding groups. The strik- 
ing similarity of facts, institutions, and beliefs among the most 


opposite populations is naturally explained by the homogeneity of 


the existing conditions, and by the laws of adaptation to these 
conditions, without the necessity of taking imitation into account. 
Imitation, like invention, is only a derived and subordinate phe- 
nomenon. Both appear only as assistants of the natural con- 
ditions which alone render imitation and invention advantageous 
to the group. The same inventions arise spontaneously under 
like conditions. The fundamental conditions of social life every- 
where varying only within certain limits, as | presume to have 
demonstrated, the same practices, same institutions, and same 
beliefs are met in analogous stages of civilization, even among 
populations which have never been in contact with each other and 
which are ignorant of each other’s existence. 

Among hunting populations, but among suchas are more mili- 
tary than those of which we are speaking, the frontiers, accord- 
ing to Waitz,* in the same way as the internal structure, are much 
more rigorously established. For instance, the frontiers of the 
tribes of redskins east of the Rocky Mountains could not be 
crossed by strangers without authority, and were bounded with 
great care. The soil was nominally the property of the chief of 
the community. It was inalienable as belonging not only to the 
contemporaries, but to future generations. The society, being 

Martins, Beitrage zur Ethnographie und Sprachkunde Amerikas ; 
I, “ Zur Ethnographie” (Leipzig, 1867). 

* Anthropologie, Vol. III, p. 221. 
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military, had a chief into whose hands the property passed, but 
the property remained communal, with a tendency to individual- 
ization in the hands of the chief or chiefs. However, confusion 
persisted between the limits of the state and those of landed 
property. The latter remained communal, at least by right of 
possession, but the chief or chiefs were the titularies of it. The 
exterior and also interior limits of the group become all the more 
rigid as the internal structure in reference to the external is no 
longer equal, but authoritative; and according to this internal 
structure, if it continues to develop in the same authoritative 
sense, all the special social organs—economic, familial, moral, 
juridic, and others— will be modeled in proportion to the social 
development. Each new differentiation produced among the 
groups in the interior will be a differentiation in the direction of 
inequality, and of the authority of the groups and individuals in 
reference to each other. 

Everywhere, to an equal extent, these forms of social life have 
their repercussion in religious beliefs. For example, the real 
forms of the frontiers, as well as those of the boundaries of the 
particular groups in the interior, have their reflex in the beliefs 
relative to the future life. The Chibehas of America, according 
to Schoolcraft, believed that in the future life each nation would 
have its own territory where it could cultivate the soil. We find 
the same belief among hunting populations; and among the one 
kind as among the other, the organization of the future common 
or private territories is always commensurate with the organiza- 
tion which exists among the living. There is, however, this reser- 
vation, that sometimes the post-mortem life represents primitive 
conditions considered as happier than those in real existence. 
Hence is formed, within societies having unequal structures, a 
social ideal at first borrowed from the past, but which, with the 
progress of sciences, becomes more and more attached to present 
conditions and to the prevision of the most advantageous forms 
for the future. Thus from the beyond the ideal redescends upon 
the earth to illuminate the progressive march of humanity. 

In this way is explained how, where the communal equality 
and peaceful forms have disappeared, they persist or reappear as 
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ideal. I have already set forth elsewhere that the communistic 
and socialistic theorists are generally far from being absolute 
utopians. They are most often attached, consciously or not, to 
the real pre-existing, or even contemporaneous, states. For 
instance, in my opinion, the City of the Sun of Campanella was 
closely associated with the descriptions of the empire of the Incas, 
or Sun empire, which was conquered by the Spanish. 

What is interesting and important to note in rudimentary 
societies is the real identification of property with the territory of 
the state, and of the boundaries of the former with the boundaries 
of the latter. This identification has had within very advanced 
periods in the Middle Ages, and even in modern times, lasting 
consequences even after the individual property of the soil was 
in fact already firmly established. For instance, in case of con- 
quest, the conqueror seized not only the government of the con- 
quered state and the state domains, but also the private domains. 
The invasion of the barbarians into the Roman empire, and the 
conquest of England by the Normans, were accompanied by 
forcible seizure of private estates. Private property was a long 
time in coming to be respected, and this was so in maritime as 
well as in continental wars. The differentiation between the state 
and property was very slow in being effected from the economic 
point of view as well as from that of the moral, juridic, and 
political, and where it began to be affirmed in our military and 
inequality societies it was through a violent divorce between pri- 
vate property and public property, between the individual and the 
state, and even between society and the state. Perhaps in this 
respect as in many others the future reserves to us at least some 
apparent returns toward the communal and equality forms, in 
which society will reduce the state, in so far as it is governmental, 
to its special and ‘subaltern function. However, the differentiation 
between the state, the individual, and society ought to be con- 
sidered as one organic development, though partly deformed 
through the unfavorable conditions in which it is realized. The 
whole effort of our contemporaries consists precisely in amelior- 
ating these conditions. Herein is the social question, the raison 
d’étre of sociology. 
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The evolution of primitive communities in a military and 


authoritative direction, through consequent inequality, sufficiently 
explains the fact that the original identification of the community 


with the territory was, from the property point of view, trans- 
formed into an identification of sovereignty and of the right of 
sovereignty, in the same way as property with the right of prop- 
erty. This identification was categorically formulated in a strik- 
ing way by Hobbes in these terms: “One succeeds to the 
kingdom in the same manner as to the right of inherited prop- 
erty.”*® In saying this, Hobbes was only formulating in theory 
the practical régime in vogue common to property and to sover- 
eignty, and of which the numerous wars of succession in Europe 
as well as in Asia were the manifestation. In the theory of abso- 
lutism of which he was the champion, the population and terri- 
tory, in fact as in law, belonged to the sovereign, whereas in the 
original forms the territory and population were confounded in 
a single combination. 

This evolution of sovereignty and property, always in corre- 
lation with the boundaries, is observed equally in Asia, America, 
and wherever great military and inequality societies arise, by 
reason of circumstances and by being substituted for the previous, 
partly peaceful and equal, communal forms. The development, 
not being possible through peaceful understanding, was realized 
by authority and coercion, by forced co-operation, which was a 
special form of understanding —a cohesion by compression. 

We see the development being effected in this direction in cer- 
tain societies which are veritable stages of transition between 
tribes and great kingdoms or historical empires. For instance, 
Yucatan was an intermediate type between the savage tribes of 
America and the empire of Peru. We are able thus to follow 
the evolution in America as well as in Europe in its complete and 
similar enchainment, from the primitive forms up to the little 
barbaric monarchies and to the great empires either feudal or 
unified. The theory of the frontiers follows step by step that of 
property. The frontiers are inscribed in the facts and institutions, 
which are much less capable of ieading us into error than the 


® De Cive., chap ix. 
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theories properly speaking. The theories are at once more com- 
plex and more special, and they assume besides a more or less 


personal character in harmony with the psychology of their 


authors. However, the most subjective theories always assume a 
social character in harmony with the environment which gives 
rise to them, and this is true even when the theories are opposed 
to the environment in order to criticise and reform it. In any 
case, theories and environment are inseparable. 

All of the institutions relative to the frontiers that we observe 
outside of Europe, as well as the corresponding customs and 
beliefs, present remarkable similarities to the European institu- 
tions and ideas, as we shall see after having described and inter- 
preted the facts relative to the great extra-[uropean civilizations 
which have not formulated their conception into a written body 
of doctrines. 

In the Evolution of Beliefs and Political Doctrines | have 
described the organization of ancient Perv and Mexico which, as 
the most advanced states of America, should be considered as 
intermediary types of the spontaneous evolution of societies, and 
already partly analogous to the great empires of Egypt and 
Persia. Ancient Peru, by means of confederation and conquest, 
had attained a considerable degree of development. The empires 
of Peru and Mexico issued directly from the tribes of red- 
skins. Before the Spanish conquest, Peru had attained to the 
condition of a state at once communal and quite monarchically 
hierarchized and centralized. The old territorial divisions of 
tribes, always fluctuating, had given place to fixed symmetrical 
administrative districts, almost like the present territorial divi- 
sions of the United States. Cuzco, the capital, was itself divided 
into four circumscriptions, adjusted according to the cardinal 
points, and exclusively inhabited by people from the correspond- 
ing divisions of the empire and distinguished by their original 
costumes. The new character of these limits and distinctions has 
the more or less complete substitution of the administrative divi- 
sions for the old territorial divisions between the primitive hordes 
and tribes. Before the formation of this great empire the inter- 
social limits between the different tribes were above all determined 
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by the genetic relations of the members of each group, and by the 
natural environment in which the latter was placed. The sea, as 
a temporary natural limit and an instrument of circulation and 
communication, facilitates the internal organization of societies 
that are poorly equipped for protecting their existence against the 
outer world. On this account, societies even relatively consider- 
able have been naturally able to fix and consolidate themselves in 
the Polynesian islands, in Haiti, Havana, Tonga, and Samoa. 
In ancient Peru, before the domination of the Incas, semi-civilized 
societies had already similarly established themselves along the 
coast in regions separated from each other by almost impassable 
torrid deserts. The situation was the same in the interior of the 
countries, in regions separated by elevated mountains or by the 
cold and uninhabitable punas (table-lands). These natural limits 
(natural for the moment) were at once obstacles to the absorption 
of social groups and a favorable factor for the conservation of the 
communal and equality forms, thus sheltered from external 
attack, and in consequence momentarily free from the necessity 
of a military and authoritative organization—a necessity which 
is originally imposed upon groups whose territories are easy of 
access. But, in reality, there are no natural frontiers. There are 
only social frontiers, that is, frontiers in correspondence with the 
external and internal conditions of each group. As the internal 
development of the populations of Peru, prior to the conquest, 
had naturally brought them to exceed their natural frontiers, so 
these frontiers were crossed by the conquering tribes of the Incas, 
who were precisely found in the state of emerging from their 
own frontiers. They survived all of the originally independent 
tribes and imprinted upon the new unified organization of tribes 
a character which, while maintaining the old communal type, 
developed and stamped upon it the inequality character resulting 
from conquest. And this inequality character was not alone 
political. It had a strong economic basis. It was no longer an 
autonomous group regulating its economic life over its own 
territory. The laws of the community passed into the hands of 
the Incas. All of the old so-called natural divisions between tribes 
were replaced by divisions in harmony with the new social organi- 
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zation, which, through conquest, tended to effect the fusion of the 
old genetic tribes by subordinating them to a more extensive 
eroup. The old frontiers determined by the mountains, deserts, 


and water courses gave way to new boundaries. Populations of 
different origin could inhabit the same city and the same district. 
The costume alone distinguished those in each district, as in the 
city they were distinguished by the obligation of dwelling in 
different quarters. The empire was divided, in the same way as 
the capital, into four circumscriptions, with four vice-kings. The 
circumscriptions were divided into departments, the latter into 
ten, fifty, one hundred, and so on, up to ten thousand inhabitants, 
with chiefs of tens, fifties, hundreds, etc., as administrators, over- 
seers, and responsible protectors. 

In Peru centralization was stronger than in ancient Mexico, 
whose régime was feudal. In Peru there was a chief for every 
ten men, whereas in Mexico there was one chief for each group 
of twenty families only. The old genetic relations were therefore 
partly preserved in the great feudal empire of North America. 

The so-called natural or geographical frontiers are thus in 
reality always social frontiers variable according to the conditions 
of the internal or external equilibrium of each society. Natural 
barriers are not the cause of group boundaries, but the effect of 
the organization of the group in correlation with the surrounding 
social environments. This is why, at a certain stage of evolution 
in Asia and Europe, as well as in America and elsewhere, we see 
divisions appearing analogous to those observed in Peru. There 
must be some reason for this similarity of development in the 
different countries. A general law suffices to explain it. This 
law is that the same social phenomena tend to be produced wher- 
ever the social conditions are analogous and in proportion as 
they are analogous. 

In Peru the primitive community of each tribe had fused 
with all the other communities and ended in a vast communal 
state, but authoritatively differentiated. The Inca had absorbed 
all the chiefs of the tribes, just as the empire had absorbed within 
its limits all the prior and separate territories. The Inca incar- 
nated the state, and it was he who became the proprietor and 
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manager of the soil and people, as well as the divider and dis- 
tributor of the materials and results of production. This was, on 
the whole, in its absolute form a very harmonious organization 
in all of its parts—a static form strongly equilibrated. The 
soil itself was divided into three parts, of which one was for the 
Inca and his family, one for the Sun, that is for the priests, and 
one for the people. Was this not, or the whole, in effect, though 
through a partly different process, a repartition analogous to that 
found existing in France before 1789, at the time when the king 
and his nobility possessed a third, the clergy a third, and the 
people likewise about a third of the territory? But in France 
upon the eve of the Revolution this division was less stable, less 
symmetrical, and still less the result of an authoritative reparti- 
tion. The original communal régime had evolved under different 
conditions, more complex than in Peru. In the latter this reparti 
tion of the soil was absolute like the monarchy itself. The mon- 
archy had complete economic, religious, and political sovereignty. 
Annually an equal allotment was accomplished by means of 
authority. The conquered people, being the sole laborers, were 
obliged to cultivate, besides their own lots, those of the royal 
family and of the clergy. The laborer was attached to the soil 
like a serf, but not to any particular tract. He passed from one 
lot to another administratively, for the reason that all of the 
economic boundaries, as well as the frontiers and political divi- 
sions, were likewise administrative. The individual no longer 
belonged to his genetic group and was no longer attached to the 
territory of this group. He had become an element of the great 
community which was in the hands of a chief. Occupation alone 
was obligatorily hereditary, as it was for a long time also, at 
least in practice, in Europe. The laborer was forbidden to change 
his locality or condition without authority. The whole internal 


organization was, in a word, strictly determined by means of 


authority, as were the administrative and external limits of the 
empire. The latter needed to take no account of the natural or 
geographical boundaries, if they were not within the limit of the 
state’s own forces and external reactions. There are no other 
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than social frontiers, whether it is a question of a military and 
absolute empire, or of a pacitic and socialistic democracy. 

Under these conditions, the forces called moral, but in reality 
at the same time material, conspired with all the others in the 
progressive extension of the frontiers of the Inca empire. As 
today in Turkey, Russia, Persia, etc., the Inca was the supreme 
head of the religion. The external mission of the empire repre- 
sented by the autocracy fortified itself by a mission of religious 
propaganda. By means of war, and even without war, and before 
the military occupation, the surrounding savage tribes were suc- 
cessively converted to the solar cult. Even the religion preceded the 
irmies, just as the English missionaries have paved the way for 
military colonization. Finally, the conquered territories were 
incorporated and their populations annexed and subjected to a 
common régime. Thus the frontiers always advanced by the 
issimilation of the territory and peoples beyond rivers and moun- 
tains, and even beyond deserts. Indeed, a society can be limited 


only by the conditions of its own organization or by another 


society, or, to be more exact, by its own organization in coryvela- 
tion with that of the external societies. 

Ancient Peru represented the suwmmum of development 
attained by the primitive communal types under a despotic mili- 
tary and religious form. This type would naturally enlarge, so 
long as it did not meet on the outside a force equal or superior 
to its own. It would necessarily be broken up in contact with 
more powerful forms which were better militarily and industrially 
equipped. [t would even, without doubt, have become dislocated 
spontaneously, like every one of the great despotic and autocratic 
empires, through the very extension of its domination, when at a 
certain moment it proved an insufficient organ of co-ordination 
between the several parts of tlie social body. The communal and 
despotic Peruvian type was violently broken up in the sixteenth 
century by coming in contact with Spain, but in ancient Mexico, 
where this communal type had degenerated into a feudal mon- 
archy, it was already profoundly altered. Ancient Egypt also 
presents to us almost the same viscissitudes, and the Spanish 
monarchy of the sixteenth century had, besides certain superior- 
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ities, a great number of affinities with the empire of the Incas. 
In the latter the worship of the sun was in harmony with the con- 
ception of an empire whose frontiers came to be extended 
wherever the brilliant rays of the divine aster penetrated. Simi- 
larly it was said of Charles V. and Philip II. that the sun never 
sank to rest upon their territories. Spain realized what Peru con- 
tained only in germ a world-empire. Was not Louis XIV. at 
the epoch of his power called the “sun king” ? There was 
something more in this than flattery. It was an imperial concep- 
tion with assimilations of the limits of sovereignty with those of 
the solar radiation. This conception had its remotest origin in 
the beliefs of populations still savage, but in which the commu- 
nal form existed along with military authority. For instance, the 
chiefs of the Huron tribes bore the name of the sun, and those of 
the Natchez the title of sun kings. 

Everywhere and always, the limits of power are at least 
instinctively conceived as the resultant of the composition and 
organization of the internal forces in equilibrium with the com- 
position and organization of the external forces. However, in 
this estimation each group, especially the group that is wide- 
spread, has the illusion that its power is illimitable. The illusion, 
in reality, is only an abstraction made from the reaction of the 
other forces; a constant, but variable reaction which produces at 
each moment a state of unstable equilibrium, which always 


announces new changes. 
G. Dre GREEF. 
Brusse_s, KELGIuM. 
[To be continued.] 
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Die Amerikaner. Von HuGo MUNSTERBERG, Professor an der 
Harvard Universitat. Erster Band, “Das politische und 
wirtschaftliche Leben,” pp. xii + 494; Zweiter Band, “ Das 
geistige und sociale Leben,” pp. 336. Berlin: Ernst Sieg- 
fried Mittler & Sohn, 1904. 

THE publication of these volumes is a notable international event. 
They reinforce the department of literature in which De Tocqueville 

Democracy in America) and Bryce (American Commonwealth) 

are eminent. Like these previous writers, the present author 

addresses primarily not an American public, but readers on the other 
side of the Atlantic. Professor Mtinsterberg, however, has a task 
incomparably more complex than that which confronted the French 

interpreter nearly three-quarters of a century ago, and he plans a 

much more comprehensive analysis than that which the later British 

author attempted. At the same time his opportunities to qualify 
himself for his undertaking have been far ampler than those of 
either of these predecessors. 

To estimate the work fairly one should have thorough knowledge 
of the “subjective environment” of the Germans with respect to 
America, as well as complete insight into our own conditions. One 
should be able to judge the version of American life not by use of 
any single standard which we may regard as absolute. The work 
presents a problem of relativity. Considering the state of knowledge 
about America among the Germans, and their modes of thinking in 
general, is it calculated to give them more accurate information 
about us, and means of judging us more correctly? So far as my 
limited acquaintance with the Germans entitles me to an opinion 
upon this question, I must answer it without reserve in the affirma- 
tive. Professor Miinsterberg has not renounced his German citizen- 
ship. He does not ask his readers to join him in the worship of 
strange gods in order to find a bond of sympathy with strange 
devotees. He does not echo the boasting and bluster which Euro- 
peans have too much reason for regarding as basic Yankee traits. 
Speaking as a German to Germans, he asks his countrymen to apply 
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their own more general principles of criticism, rather than off-hand 
superficial forms of comparison, to a people who must be interpreted 
in the light of antecedents and of surroundings very different fron 
those which furnish the historical setting of continental society. 

It is as needless as it would be rash for an American to attempt 
a forecast in detail of the workings of this argument in Germany 
I] fancy there will be two principal reactions: first, astonishment that 
such a brief can be drawn in the interest of America by such a com- 
petent authority; and, second, suspicion that “he doth protest too 
much.” If Germans will read the book candidly, however, the 
resultant can hardly fail to show a preponderance of the former 
influence. 

A somewhat condensed English translation is to appear presently 
in this country. For that reason it is worth while to consider th 
book from our own standpoint. How are Americans likely to est 
mate this analysis of America by a German for the Germans ? 

In the first place, it may prove somewhat difficult for us to make 
constant allowance for the fact that it was intended, not for us, but 
for others. In the second place, there is a schematology about the 
treatment which will tempt us to put it in the “important-if-true ” 
class. It works out too well as a theory to escape suspicion of being 
more artificial than real. These two points may be made plainer in 
a moment. 

We have no precise English equivalents for some of the chief 
terms employed in the analysis, but I shall venture to translate four 
principa! phrases by rather clumsy imitations of the original. 

There are four main divisions of the work: Part I, “ The 
Political Life;” Part II, “ The Industrial Life;” Part III, “ The 
Intellectual Life;” Part IV, “The Social Life.” Each of thes 
phases of American conditions is treated as primarily the expression 
of a single characteristic and determining principle. This is a genial 
heuristic and expository device, but it at once presents both of the 
difficulties just suggested. National life, and above all American 
life, fits but roughly into any fair framework of philosophical prin- 
ciples. Americans are perhaps more inclined than any other people 
in our civilization to be skeptical of theories that profess to detect 
symmetrical architecture and coherent reason underneath the hilter 
skilter of commonplace human actions. Accordingly there is bound 
to be a more or less energetic negative reaction when Americans are 


invited to interpret their politics as the projection of their “ spirit of 
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self-determination ” (Geist der Selbstbestimmung); their economics 


as the objectification of their “spirit of self-initiative ” (Getst der 


Selbstbetatigung); their intellectual activities as the reflex of their 
“spirit of self-completion” (Geist der Selbstvervollkommnung) ; 
and their social life as the output of their “ spirit of self-assertion ” 
jeist der Selbstbehauptung). For purposes of bluff we have an 
exhaustless stock of undigested overratings of ourselves, but when 
we find a thinker taking us seriously our sense of humor must restrain 
us from posing as demonstration of these four ample dimensions. 
We shall want to ask: “ Are not other men so?” “ Is anything really 
true of Americans under these rubrics that is not also true of other 
nations?” “Do the Americans differ from other peoples in the four- 
squareness of their display of these common principles?” “ Is not the 
whole scheme of interpretation too aprioristic for positive value?” 

On the other hand, the author is, in the first place, not to be 
understood as saying that either of these principles operates exclu- 
sively in the division of life for which it is made the test. Each has 
a certain pre-eminence in that division, while the others, and all 
minor social forces, fall into a certain subordination to it. This 
should go without saying, but may be noted in passing. In the 
second place, the argument is not that these principles are at work in 
\mericans and not in other men. The author rather says to his 

uintrymen: “ These principles reach a relatively higher degree of 
determining influence in these departments of American life than in 
the corresponding departments of German life. The objective facts 
of American life can be understood only in their relation to these 
principles.” 

[ confess that while reading the book I have felt, for my share 
of Americanism, very much as I suspect President Roosevelt must 
have felt when he read of himself in Mr. Riis’s overweighted eulogy. 
For our own horizon Professor Miinsterberg has too high!y idealized 
\merica. Among ourselves we could not make out as good a case 
for ourselves as he presents for us to the Germans. This is not to 
say that he fails to write judicially, or that he omits reference to 
necessary qualifications. The proportions and the shading are due 
to the fact that he is addressing a public in which the worst that can 
be said of us has had undue currency, and the best has had no 
adequate representation. 

If we can give the book the benefit of these provisos, we shall 
find it a first-rate help to national self-knowledge. Although it dis- 
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cusses, in each of the divisions, topics on which we have an abundant 
literature, and about which all intelligent Americans are supposed 
to be informed, I wish the two volumes could be published without 
omissions. There is not a chapter, even if ordinary extracts from 
the census make up most of the contents, that does not afford some 
variation of the angle of vision from the one to which we ar 
accustomed. 

Of course, it would be easy to cull out from a book covering 
such a wide field a considerable list of inaccuracies. For example, 
antedating the movement toward independence from England ( Vol 
I, p. 70); the literally correct, yet practically insufficient, statement 
about the liberty of the president in constructing his cabinet (I, 151) 
the harmless simplification, “$5,coo und freie Reise,” for the emolu- 
ments of a Congressman (I, 161); the too liberal rendering of the 
clause in the fifth amendment to the constitution, relating to second 
jeopardy of life or limb (I, 185) ; the vagueness due to omitting the 
adjective “ American” from the sentence (I, 193), “ The political 
existence of the [American] city is entirely dependent upon the stat 
legislature ;” the too summary statements about the constitution of 
‘ein alter Herr,” used 


‘ 


our states and cities (I, 196-99) ; the phrase 


as synonymous with the recipient of the bachelor’s degree in Ameri 
can colleges (II, 69) ; the too schematic generalization of the struc- 
ture of American universities (11, 73) ; the too sweeping statements 
about American docents (lI, 95 ff.) ; the statement (II, 194) that 
“the [American] state knows no such thing as an obligatory civil 
marriage.” It would perhaps be more correct to say that no Ameri 


can state recognizes any marriage as valid except a civil marriage. 
Since clergymen get their license to solemnize marriages from the 
state, and simply as clergyman have no such competence except by 
virtue of the statutes, the proposition will convey to Americans an 
impression contrary to the facts, although it may not seriously mis- 
inform Germans. I have not made special search for slips of this 
kind, and all that I have noticed are very minute flies in the 
ointment. 

Then there are numerous cases of misplaced emphasis in stating 
facts, or exhibits of only parts of situations. A case in point is this, 
in the chapter on religion: ‘“ Methodism has flourished among the 
negroes” (II, 199). This is, of course, true, but it suggests that 
Methodism has not flourished elsewhere. In nearly every instance 
of this sort the apparent mistake is corrected later, or a hint is given 
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which shows that the author did not intend what his language seems 
to mean. Thus the implication of the above statement is partially 
removed a few pages later (11, 202-3). There is a similar case in 
connection with the account of our presidential elections (I, 102). 
Omission of possible contrasts between electoral and popular majori- 
ties seems to mar the description. Presently, however (1, 138), the 
omission is supplied. So with a rather broad generalization about the 
social standing of atheism (II, 194). The case of Colonel Ingersoll 
at once came to my mind in qualification. That very case is cited 
in the next sentence but one. Such slight blurs are unavoidable when 
so many details are to be brought into a single picture. 

rhen reference should be made to a class of propositions dog 
matically stated as facts, while in reality they represent merely pro 
vincial judgments. In this group I would place the assertion (I, 75) 
that “no single principle of the constitution has been altered during 
the first century of the nation’s existence.’ Some of us, who do not 
believe in state sovereignty as a principle, nevertheless agree with 
its American champions that the history of the United States will 
not be correctly written until it starts with recognition that our 
constitution could not have been adopted if rights of primogeniture 
had not been tacitly conceded to the principle of state sovereignty. 
But the most characteristic case under this head occurs in the 
author’s treatment of the intellectual life of America. If he had been 
to the manner born, he could not have given a more delicious tinge 
of Bostonian local color than in the naive declaration (II, 1): 
‘“ America has three capital cities, Washington for its politics, New 
York for its business, and Boston for its intellect!’’ No American 
is likely to challenge Professor Miinsterberg’s account, in the follow- 


ing paragraphs, of the historical relation of Massachusetts to the 


Puritan element in Americanism. In my mind’s eye, however, are 
rather lively images of the superb scorn of the Old Dominion, for 
instance, at the treatment of Puritanism as the only factor in 
\merican thought worth noticing. Whatever may have been true in 
the past, the amiable conceit that Boston retains its relative influence 
in American life overtaxes the gravity of all but the Bostonese. 
There are Americans of this generation who began to live in Boston, 
tut who later lived larger elsewhere. To assert that America looks 
to Boston for its intellectual direction is very much like saying that 
the Atlantic Ocean depends for its water supply on the Charles River. 

More prominent than either of these accidents is the dangerously 
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high light in which all things American are portrayed. Here we 
touch directly the question of relativity. Is it not necessary to 
heighten light and shade in order to produce approximately true 
effects in minds preoccupied by unfavorable ideas? Quite likely. 
For our own use, however, the picture must be ruthlessly toned down. 


“The American newspaper man is a gentleman, upon whose discretion 
one may rely” (J, 239). “ The negro question is the one really black cloud on 
the horizon of the public life of the American nation” (1, 282). “The 
American does not value money-getting if it is not the result of his own 
labor” (I, 338). “‘ Envy’ is the one word that has never occurred in the 
American’s dictionary” (I, 358). ‘“ Nowhere in the world are so many books 
read as in America” (II, 124). [But suppose they are weighed rather than 
counted!] “Envy and jealousy have no place in the optimistic nature of 
the American, who always rejoices in another’s prosperity” (II, 189) 
“The American grows up in knowledge of the Bible” (II, 190). “The 
influence of the ministers in the small towns is profounder than in Ger 
many” (II, 191). “ But how seldom is infidelity the motive [for divorce] ; 
it is the democratic spirit of self-determination which demands that a 
bond shall be dissolved if it no longer accords with free choice. One 
may almost say that it is a higher individual morality which will no longer 
tolerate a union that has become essentially unsanctified. American divorce 
does not impeach the morality of the conjugal relation” (II, 217). “It has 
been rightly said that the American has no talent for lying, and the European 
distrust of the word of others affects the Yankee as peculiarly European 

Everybody accepts the check of a stranger, and the largest mercantile 
transactions are closed by verbal agreement or a nod of the head... .. In 
Europe a school pupil who lies to the teacher often has his classmates on his 
side; in America they are always against him” (II, 220, 221). “ The American 
will take no advantage of the weakness or misfortune of others” (II, 247) 
{This will be encouraging news to our fellow-citizens who had suspected the 
contrary in the case of trusts!] “The individual, like the nation, has no 
talent for getting thoroughly angry” (II, 256). “The bluestocking, the 
unsexed woman who has lost her feminine charm, does net exist among the 
products of the higher education of women in America” (II, 289). “ Wealth 
alone confers in the New World no social position” (II, 306). “ The nation 
has reached a maturity at which the masses are actually ready to be led by the 
more competent” (II, 318). 

It would be entirely misleading to say that these quotations give 
a fair idea of the book. They most certainly do not. There is always 
a context which qualifies them. They merely give an idea of the key 
in which the argument is pitched. Respect for America, on very 
high grounds, is the constant theme. The treatment covers a wide 
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gamut of praise and censure. Because of the particular public 


addressed, the criticisms are more carefully subdued, and the praises 
more strongly accentuated, than would be possible in an estimate of 
America by Americans for Americans. 

Finally, such a book must necessarily contain a large element of 
the individual judgment of the author about open questions. There 
are hundreds of opinions, expressed or implied, in the work, with 
any one of which hundreds of Americans might take issue. If this 
were not the case, the book might better not have been written. It is 
a distinct public service for a man with Professor Minsterberg’s out- 
look to utter his opinions on public questions. He is not bound to 
be infallible. It is enough if he is sincere. It is the reader’s business 
to give the opinions their relative weight among all the considerations 
that he can control. The fact that the opinions in this instance are 
expressed in terms of direct or indirect comparison with German 
conditions gives them no finality, of course, but it throws the subject- 
matter into wider perspective, and often has the effect of broadening 
the basis of induction. In some respects the most conspicuous case 
of this type is the treatment of the Monroe Doctrine (I, 49 and 
322 ff.): 

The Monroe Doctrine must fall, but it must fall through the will of the 
American people .... The hour appears near, since the injustice and the 
perversity of the doctrine are already suspected in wide circles. Opposition to 
it is brilliantly represented, and if a reaction once sets in among the American 
people, it usually spreads with irrepressible rapidity (1, 323) 

Although I am more nearly in agreement with Professor Miinster- 
berg’s appraisal of the Monroe Doctrine, considered as a purely 
academic question, than with traditional American opinion on the 
subject, I should be surprised to learn that the “wide circles” referred 
to include more than two or three Americans in a million. It may be 
that Americans will some day take the view that the author outlines, 
and it may be that the day is near; but whatever we may think 
ought to be the course of events, there are no more signs, as political 
signs go, that such a change of heart is near at hand, than there are 
that America, England, and Germany are about to form an offensive 
and defensive alliance to compel arbitration of international disputes. 
Very nearly the same thing is to be said of the confident prediction 
that the western portions of British North America will soon be 
absorbed by the United States (I, 315 ff.). I have never happened 
to make the personal acquaintance of an American who seriously 
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regarded the annexation of any portion of Canada as likeiy to be, 
within his lifetime, within the sphere of practical politics. There are 
Americans with other views of course, and perhaps the present atti 
tude of New England business men toward the subject of Canadian 
reciprocity is connected with growing opinions about the further 
possibility ; but to the majority of us the subject is at most one for 
humorous bravado toward our Canadian neighbors, or for pure! 

speculative discussion. 

No country needs self-knowledge more than America. I have 
indicated these inevitable lines of negative criticism of the book, not 
because the most important things to be said about it are adverse, but 
because I welcome it as an invaluable addition to our apparatus for 
self-inspection. Its judgments are so much more flattering, on th 
whole, than judicial Americans would or could pass upon the 
selves, that a certain consistency will force them to discount such 
items as those specified, before they will feel at liberty to take the 
benefit of its analysis. Having recognized these limitations, I am free 
to say that the book ought to go into the list that every intelligent 
American should read. After all, large-minded men will find enough, 
not only between but in the lines, indicative of our rawness, and our 
faults, and our dangers, in every department of life, to prove that the 
author is as discriminating as he is generous. 

W. SMALL. 


Histoire de la France contemporaine (1871-1900). Par Gavriet 
Hanotaux. Tome I, “Le gouvernement de M. Thiers.” 
Paris: Combet. Pp. xi-+ 639; portraits. Fr. 7.50. 

M. GasrieL HANotAux, who belongs to the French Acadeniy, 
has undertaken a contemporary history of France from February, 


1871, to the end of 1900. This volume treats of the end of the 


Franco-German war, with the government of M. Thiers, the nego 
tiations for peace, the Commune, the constitutional crisis, the debates 
of the National Assembly, and the liberation of the territory. It 
ends with May 24, 1873. 

The author, a diplomatist and formerly minister of foreign 
affairs, was able by reason of the positions he occupied to obtain 
unpublished documents on that period of French history. He pos- 
sessed such documents concerning both the inner and the outer affairs 
of France. This work is more a political and diplomatic than a 
general history of France. As it is, it is a most interesting book, 
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because it abounds in hitherto unpublished notes throwing light on 
the administration of various politicians. But it leaves in the shadow 
the economic, literary, and scientific life of the nation. The questions 
of the budget and loans are but very briefly touched upon. Nothing 
whatever is said of the conditions of life of the workingmen, the peas- 
ants, and the bourgeoisie. It is a political history and nothing more. 
As such it is good. One clearly perceives the desire for impartiality 
of the author. But his efforts are vain. When he writes about the 
Commune, he cannot help showing his sympathy for M. Thiers and 
the Versaillais. The whole work is a panegyric of M. Thiers. He 
appears in this book as a great politician and a great patriot. We 
cannot subscribe, however, to the conclusion at which M. Hanotaux 


arrives, because he entirely omits to mention the personal motives of 
the acts of M. Thiers, which were very clever indeed, but quite 


shameless. 

The book of M. Hanotaux is certainly a good contribution to the 
contemporary political history of France, but it does not constitute 
the definite work which one may read who wishes to know well the 
social and political life of France from 1871 to 1873. 

A. and H. Hanon. 


La Commune vécue. Par Gaston Da Costa. Tome I, “18 
mars— 28 mai 1871.” Paris: Librairie Quentin. Pp. xvi 
+ 474. Fr. 3.50. 

M. Da Costa took part in the Commune. He was very young 
then and holding an office in it. He relates what he saw and heard, 
either during the events themselves or in the prisons and the bagnios. 
He questioned others, also witnesses to this tragedy. He had in his 
hands unpublished records, manuscript memoirs, and official docu- 
ments. He is able, therefore, to state precisely some little-known 
facts, and to present some others quite unknown, but of great impor- 
tance. He discusses, besides, the works written before him treating 
of the Commune. M. Da Costa’s work, of which the first volume 
alone is issued so far, shows a noble effort toward impartiality. And 
he would have completely succeeded if he had put in it less passion 
and had refrained from using certain qualifications and certain appre- 
ciations which are too violent. He forgot that the men, whoever they 
be, are always inevitably determined to act as they do. The author 
follows but imperfectly the chronological order of events. Thus, in 
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the first part, after having told about the day of March 18, he relates 
the process that followed, after the repression of the Versaillais. 

The second part is devoted to the “ Dictature du Comité central 
in the days that followed. The third part treats of the “Commune 
révolutionnaire;” the fourth part, of the “ Tragédie des otages.” 
This last part will be concluded in the second volume. 

La Commune vécue is a work fully documented and with many 
an anecdote which tells of the mentalities of the actors of those 
events. M. G. Hanotaux should read this book to correct his 
panegyric of M. Thiers. 

A. AND H. Hamon. 


“Die Stellung der amerikanischen Wohltatigkeitsvereine,” 
Zeitschrift fiir das Armenwesen, March, 1904. 

In this paper Dr. Gustav Herzfeld, of Berlin, discusses “ The 
Position of American Charity Organizations.” The writer's 
thorough familiarity with the methods of charity both in Germany 
and America adds weight to words that will be read with interest 
and pleasure on this side of the water. Dr. Herzfeld was particularly 
impressed by the facilities afforded for practical education in charity 
work in the United States — university instruction, the New York 
Summer School in Philanthropic Work soon to be expanded into a 
two-year course, residence in settlements, training in connection 
with charity-organization societies, clubs for the study of philan- 
thropic activities, etc., etc. Germany’s deficiency in this respect is 
not concealed, nor the fact that proportionally the German field offers 
far less opportunity for the employment of technically educated 
charity administrators. One consequence of this is that investiga- 
tions into cases applying for relief is much less thorough in Germany 
than in America, particularly where non-salaried agents are 
employed. “There are reasons,” writes Dr. Herzfeld, “why we 
should earnestly consider the question whether, leaving the funda- 
mental principles of the Elberfeld system untouched, we should not 
instal a number of salaried investigators and inspectors in public 
poor-relief work, as has already been done with success in a number 
of [German] cities.” 

The question as to whether, and how far, a charity-organization 
society itself should give relief is also considered. Mr. Charles F. 
Weller’s position on this subject, as expressed at the Charity Con- 
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ference of 1902, and the practical solution of the problem under 
Mr. Ufford at Baltimore, are quoted as full of suggestion for Dr. 
Herzfeld’s German readers. 

R. C. Brooks. 


La Coopération. Par P. Hupert-VALLEeRoux. Paris: Victor 
Lecoffre, 1904. Pp. 228. 

Ir is desirable to have brief popular accounts of the growth and 
condition of the co-operative movement in various countries pub- 
lished at frequent intervals in order to direct it and save it from 
errors and extravagance. The author of this work has rendered a 
valuable service in this field. He does not conceal his attitude of 
hostility toward the socialists, whom he regards as enemies of the 
nation and of religion, and a foreign reader will make allowance for 
this bias. While the discussion of co-operation in production is 
severely critical, it does not quite equal in insight the much earlier 
treatment of Beatrice Potter (Mrs. Webb), who showed clearly that 
it is a purely capitalistic affair, while the Rochdale societies are more 
openly and consistently democratic. The conditions under which 
these various kinds of co-operation are, in certain form and degree, 
useful, are, on the whole, intelligently interpreted, and recent sta- 
tistics for all countries are supplied. 


Intégralisme, philosophie et sociologie. Par Epouarp BouLarp. 
Paris: Giard & Briére, 1903. Pp. 401. 

Tuts is the work of a self-taught man familiar with socialistic 
phrases and modes of thought, and untroubled by the history of 
philosophy in the schools. It is interesting as the sincere revelation 
of one who makes his political and economic creed a sort of religion, 
but apparently does not add to our knowledge of facts, tendencies, or 


principles. 
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NOTES AND ABSTRACTS. 


Discussion of the Papers on the Relation of Sociology to the Social Sciences 
and to Philosophy, by Professor Durkheim and Mr. Branford.' 


PROFESSOR BOSANQUET (IN THE CHAIR). 


Considering how many distinguished speakers they hoped to hear, he would 
make his remarks very few indeed. 

In the first place, they would see that sociology was claimed as a natural 
science. That was the point which Professor Sorley had taken up in his con 
munication. One remark he would make as to whether sociology was to be a 
science within the limits of nature as understood by the votaries of exact science 
he thought when they got the ferment of the social idea within the conception of 
* nature,” that ferment would take care of itself. The ferment of the social idea 
would perhaps not break the old bottles, but it would sufficiently stretch those 
bottles, and bring us back to something like the Greek conception of nature 
which he thought was the true conception. The next thing was a more serious 
matter, on which he found himself at issue with Professor Durkheim, and to som« 
extent with Mr. Branford also. He merely mentioned the point in pass 
because, whether he was right or wrong, it went to the heart of the subject. It 
was presented to them rather that evening as if the important problem of the 
systematization of the specialisms subordinate to sociology was a question of 
classification. What struck him when he came across it was this, that, e. 
from the point of view of logic, classification was not a primary form of thought. 
It was, in his mind, always a secondary form of thought. Classification was to 
him merely a way of representing conveniently the actual relations, attributes, and 
affinities of things and ideas; in short, of experiences — distinctive experiences of 
various kinds. With that he did not propose again to go farther that night, but 
merely to say this—his main point—that it appeared to him that the real 
work to be done in all systematizations of this kind —in all science, in fact 
was the analysis and estimate of the contents of special provinces of experience, 
distinctive types and forms of experience which constituted the object-matter 
of the different sciences. The problem did not present itself to his mind as 
classificatory, but one to be solved in actual concrete working in the various 
domains of experience. Otherwise it might seem to be a purely formal and 
methodological problem. He thought many of the men who had written cor 
tributions to their discussion had seen something of this difficulty. They must 
beware of systematizing too soon. That was how the problem presented itself to 
his mind. 

He drew this conclusion: As to the nature of the unity to subsist in 
sociology, whether of a science or of a group of social sciences, every science had 
a distinct type of experience, and sociology itself would certainly be a distinct 
science in the sense that it dealt with a distinct and distinctive type of experi 
ence. When you came to consider sociology in relation to other sciences, it was 
not a problem for the logician or the classifier, but for the person who carefully, 
critically, and laboriously pursued these sciences themselves. All these sciences 
possessed a sociological aspect, and all went beyond sociology. They would tell 
you themselves where they needed to join hands as sciences dealing with society. 
Take the science of ethics in particular; it would tell them that; viz., how far it 
was a solid science, and how far something more. In the same way, let them 
pursue the distinctive experience which they called social as a subject of itself, 
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and it would tell them of itself when they must go out to seek the sociological 
part of those various special discipiines which have been mentioned in connection 
with it. Therefore, the question which Professor Durkheim raised was merely 
a verbal question. It presented itself to him [the speaker] like that. It was the 
old logical trouble between the general and the particular. People thought that 
the general excluded the particular, or that the details excluded the general. But 
the concrete and special way in which these sciences should be studied, both on 
their own ground and also in the light of social experience, would give rise to a 
system of their own, in which part of them would deal with pure!y logical relations 
of object-matters, and part with such relations as they showec themselves among 
groups of people animated by the same mind (taking this as a rough description 
of social groups). 

So that what he said was that they must certainly have a single sociological 
science with an analysis of the distinctive experience which they called social 
experience. But that did not mean that they did not have passing out of it a 
group of sciences which, so far as their sociological part was concerned, took 
light from and gave light to the analysis of the social experience. Only they were 
not to think that, if they described the system as a unity of the social sciences, that 
made sociology into an empty generality. The idea that a unity of a number of 
things must always be a generality was what they had to make war upon It 
would be more like the conception of some kind of living creature or phase of life, 
some concrete living thing of some kind or another, aspects of which would be 
lluminated, and by the several sciences which treat the different sides of life. 

They should never get into their minds that false formal antithesis that 
sociology was either a number of sciences which had no central science as their 
connection, or a single science which was not part of a number of sciences. It 
was quite certain that true unity and universality would always be, not a 
generality, but something concrete and individual. Therefore, he said, alternatives 
in the question, “Is there a science of sociology or a group of sociological 
sciences?” were not exclusive of one another. He thought the method to be 
pursued was the definite work of collecting data and their analysis in the various 
realms of experience of which the facts of social life and grouping form a distinct 
realm or province. But in science, unlike actual space, all provinces overlap. But 
the distinctive social science, though not abstract nor general, will include portions 
of sciences dealing with various positive kinds of experience, so far as these 
have a social aspect, an aspect manifested in and through groups of persons. 
Concrete work in the matter of the sciences will tell what their portions are and 
how connected. Classification will merely register the results. This could be 
easily illustrated from the science of religion, ethics, wxsthetics, psychology, 
statistics, and other sciences. 


DR. REICH. 


I am afraid I am bringing a very discordant note into this discussion. When 
is a student I took up the study of history, I asked certain questions. My first 
question, of the utmost importance, was this: “ How can we account for the 
existence of Roman law?” Its perfect systematic form, its charming clearness, 
its definite shape. were so wonderful to me that it seemed amazing that the 
Romans made such a wonderful thing. I was told they were a military nation — 

nation of warriors. How did it come they could make such an absolute science 
[wo things had remained absolute— Greek art and Roman law. When you 
come to think that that law was not public law or constitutional law, but that it 
was private law; not criminal or internaticnal, but the question of commerce 
nd trade, of meum and tuum; then it becomes more wonderful. These Romans 
despised commerce and trade. They despised their slaves. How did they come 
to make that law? The problem is of first-class historical import. I wanted 
to know owing to what circumstances the Romans, of all nations, made the system 
of Roman law. 

Again, why did the Reformation break out in the sixteenth century and not 
t some other time, and why in Germany and not in France? Fully believing in 
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sociology as I did, I tried to get light from sociological writers. I studied 

Comte, but I found no light whatever. I have found no light from him whatever 

on any of the great problems I tried to study historically. 

[fo give you an instance of what I refer to: I lived in France for a long 
I know that the young girl in France is a nonentity. She is not supposed 


time. 
The young man is not supposed to have any intercourse with her 


to exist. 
That seemed to be most annoying, especially as I was a young man myself, and 
also most important from a higher standpoint. If the young man is not sup 
posed to have any intercourse with the innocent girl, he will have intercourse wit! 
the young girl who is not innocent. That is a very grave question. Consider the 
French lyrics. Lyrics are supposed to have to do with the young man and th 
young girl. We write lyrical poems when we are twenty or twenty-five, and they 
come from the inspiration given by the young girl. Consequently France produces 
no true lyrics. French lyrics do not appeal to us strongly. They sound as prose, 
or they are addressed to persons whom we do not consider the right persons 
address poetically. I asked sociologists: “‘ How can you help me in this solutio: 
of these problems?” but I found no help. 

In history one must have very definite help. I venture to say that he alone 
accounts for the French Revolution who tells us why it broke out in 1789 and not 
in 1864, when France had been humiliated as she had never been humiliated before. 

i found out that Buckle was mistaken in one thing at the bottom of histor 
He believed in laws. People were so much taken up with the triumphs of science 
they believed in physical and biological science, and thought the science of history 
must be modeled on these lines. It must have laws. Buckle was searching for 
laws. He thought that was the end of all wisdom. But I found out there were ro 
historical laws. It would be a historical law if you could say the number of 
reigning dynasties in England are three; therefore in Ireland there are so many 
that would be a law proper. But of such laws I have never been able to find 
trace. History is a movement that is constantly going on. There is a creative 
synthesis in history as in life. Really history does not repeat itself. There is 
always some « that cannot be found in the analytical factors of that x. These x's 
are, of course, most difficult to account for. I did find some light in Hansen’s 
book on the peculiar movement of people from the country to the town, 
which he, on the basis of statistical data, comes to the conclusion that it is owing 
to the scope for greater energy in towns. That is somewhat of a guide, but in 
all the other problems I undertook I could not find any light. If sociology is 
system, a concatenation of laws, I am afraid it can do very little for history. 
history there are correlations, but not laws. Darwin mentions startling corre 
lations in ordinary nature, such as that white cats with blue eyes are generally 
deaf. Huxley added many more, and Hackel I don’t know how many. We 
cannot account for them. In the same way we have no laws of history, but only 
correlations of groups of facts. We can account for the Greeks having Olympian 
games. We can show the psychological connection with a few things. What we 
need in history is not so much sociology as psychology. I mean that we require 
to see very clearly the psychic forces and motives which are at work, and which 
account for events happening at the time they do and not at another time; why, 
for example, the great Civil War broke out in 1642 and why not before. This is 
really what we need. Not so much classification of history, but the introduction 
of the psychological view of facts; not merely the outward facts, but the senti 
ments and impressions which move people to create facts. 


DR. SHADWORTH H. HODGSON. 


I find myself in very considerable agreement with the remarks that have 
fallen from Professor Reich in one important respect, namely, on the subject of 
psychology. I think that the question before us today turns chiefly on the point of 
whether sociology is a science on its own basis, independent, aiming at some 
definitely defined purpose, and based upon some principle or set of principles 
connected closely together as its basis; or whether, on the other hand, it is 
synonymous with what we call drawing lessons from a study of history. History 
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and sociology drawing lessons from history may be considered in one respect as 
the same thing as sociology. The practical lessons were all obtained from the 
completed and thorough observation of the facts of history, whether as handed 
down to us from authentic sources, or as observed by ourselves or by contem- 
poraries at the present day. 

Now I will venture, after these few introductory remarks, to read some short 
observations which I have already transmitted to the secretary of the Sociological 
Society. 

It seems to me that, assuming the unity and systematization of the various 
specialisms spoken of in the first paper as the task most immediately incumbent 
on sociologists, and the solution of “the problem of pure sociology,” the problem 
spoken of in the second paper as being “to describe, to explain, and to forecast 
the evelution of human occupation,” in the wide sense there given to this word, 
can be attained only-by founding sociology as a whole, and the various special 
sciences which it includes, upon physiological psychology, which is the youngest 
or latest to take its place among the positive sciences, not by including phy- 
siological psychology as one of the specialisms embraced by sociology, conceived 
as constituted by a purpose of its own. Sociology as a science is rather a 
specialism under physiological psychology than the latter a specialism under it. I 
mean that only by basing it on physiological psychology can it acquire a scientific 
character, the character of a positive science. 

The reason for this view, briefly stated, is this: All branches of human 
occupation or endeavor consist of some mode or modes of consciousness, as 
well as of some mode or modes of physiological energy; they are describable 
as what they are only by terms of consciousness. Now, it is -physiological 
psychology which specially studies the laws of this connection between physio- 
logical energy and consciousness. It is a positive science, though as yet in its 
infancy, standing at and covering the meeting-point of the purely physical, 
including physiological, sciences and those which are commonly taken as purely 
mental or psychical, as, for instance, those of logic, ethics, and zxsthetics, with 
their subdivisions or dependencies. The ultimate scientific explanation of all 
branches of human endeavor must therefore, in my opinion, be sought in physio- 
logical psychology. This, of course, I need hardly remark, postpones to a remote 
period the foundation of sociology if it claims the strict rank of science. 

But if sociology is, on these grounds, not per se a science, neither is it, 
nor indeed any positive science, or even system of sciences, a philosophy. It 
is not generalizing, organizing, unifying, or systematizing that makes science 
philosophical, or gives it a philosophical character. What, then, constitutes the 
difference? I should answer: A total change in the point of view. In 
philosophy we make consciousness, awareness, thinking, knowing, experience, as 
distinguished from the things thought of, known, experienced, or of which we are 
conscious or aware, our object of study. They, the former, it is of which all 
knowledge consists; they are our only evidence for anything whatever, for 
existence of any and every kind, including their own. And we are driven forward 
to this philosophical line of inquiry simply by adopting the experiential method, 
so called, and not altogether unfairly called the English method; for we have 
not pushed that method to its limits until we analyze experience itself in its 
character of experience, and that without making any assumptions to begin with, 
not even that of a conscious being, as its bearer or experiencing subject, the nature 
and existence of which must be learned, like everything else, from the content of 
consciousness or experience iteslf. This evidential character of consciousness is 
that which gives philosophy the widest possible scope among all the branches of 
human inquiry. 


MR. J. A. HOBSON. 


I shall expect, in attending these meetings of the Sociological Society for 
some time to come, to hear gentlemen who will get up and deny that there is such 
a thing as sociology. That has been done this afternoon; I expect it will be done 
again; and I am bound to say that it seems to me that some support is given to 
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this view from the two papers with which this discussion was initiated. These 
papers appear to me to fail— admirable as they are in many respects —in one 
particular. They fail to distinguish the conditions of a science of sociology from 
that science itself. They lay stress upon two services which may be rendered by 
what they call the study of sociology. One of these services is te enrich the 
separate social sciences. And I notice that Professor Durkheim in his paper lays 
it down flatly that it is necessary that sociology become a body of particular 
sciences. If so, there is no science of sociology. It is quite true that one of the 
great services which can be rendered by a study of social phenomena wi!l be 
that it will assist in improving the organization of the separate specialisms. It 
will give a stimulus or direction to study in those separate sciences, and in that 
way there will be a distinct service conveyed, and progress in those separate 
sciences is certainly a most important condition for the growth of sociology — so 
important that we shall have a clear correlation of the sciences which are directly 
contributory to sociology. I do not quite agree that it is mecessary to delegate 
to sociology the systematization of all the sciences. I still think that that belongs 
to philosophy. Admitting that sociology will contribute to the formation of two 
important conditions for the study of sociology itself, these conditions are not 
sociology. We require to recognize that sociology, not as it is recognized in a 
somewhat perfunctory way in these papers, but we want to know that is the body 
of that solidarity. We may not be in the position to claim that sociology can 
become at an early date an exact science, but the difference between that admis 
sion and the admission that there is no such thing as laws in social phenomena - 

which is the position taken by one who has addressed you—is a very far step 
indeed. I think we must admit that there is even now, with our imperfect know] 
edge, sufficient acquaintance with the nature and movements of social phenomena, 


something which we may call laws. It is open to anybody to question these laws 


and say they do not rank as laws, but that must always be a question of degree 
and those of us who believe that there do exist now several solid and substantial 
hypotheses which bring an amount of explanation to bear on phenomena, entitle 


sociology to rank as a science. 

One other point: Besides the insistence on the sociological units there is also 
a great need for the development of a more stable and fitting terminology. How 
far from psychology and biology, and how far from the lower sciences, are we 
going to draw it? It is one of the greatest difficulties we have to face in starting 
on a new science that we are compelled to use instruments of language which are, 
in the nature of the case, not adapted to the new study — instruments which have 
performed service in other sciences, and which we have to transfer until we have 
either broadened and altered them, or until we have cast them aside in favor of a 
better kind of terminology which must be created ab initio. 

These appear to me to be the great needs not recognized in the papers. 


MR. L. T. HOBHOUSE. 


I would not rise at all at this late hour, if it were not that I wished to say 
a little more on behalf of the two papers which deserve rather more cordial recog 
nition than they have received from the greater part of the speakers to whom we 
have listened. I think it has hardly been realized sufficiently that those papers 
refer to the position of sociology at the present moment. I do not think that they 
endeavor to lay down an ideal of what sociology is to be in the future, but to 
state what it is at the present juncture of affairs. It is very easy to say that 
sociology must be a body of truth which is an illumination, a social science; but 
does this body of truth at present exist? It is easy to say that there are certain 
workable hypotheses, but we should be very sorry if we had to identify ourselves 
with hypotheses of any particular school. It is a question which is not always 
easy to answer, “ What do you mean by ‘ sociology’ ?” without going at once into 
very disputed methods. I think the papers endeavor to give a simple and clear 
answer to that question They endeavor to say what sociology is at the present 
moment, in what form it exists, in what sense it is a realized science and not a 
future science; not merely a hypothesis, but what actual realized scientific matter 
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is in existence sufficient to form a basis for a sociological society. They tell us 


that there is such a body of truth in a number of specialisms, and they go on to 
say that these specialisms are suffering from the want of co-ordination. 

All that seems to me to be a matter of considerable value, and I think it is 
distinctly a fruitful line to lay before the Sociological Society. I believe that 
anyone who wishes to study the subject will proceed on the method of the papers 
before us. He will endeavor to acquire such competent knowledge of a certain 
number of specialisms as to enable him to bring them together for the purpose of 
comparison. He will study them, and in the process he will find much irrelevant 
detail which will dismiss itself, and a great core of other matter will come for 
ward; and the student will soon find himself led by the subject itself to con- 
centrate himself on that part of it which is necessary to bring them all together 

As soon as the point of view is stated, other considerations arise Are you 
call these philosophy? What do you mean by “ philosophy” on the one hand, 
and “ sociology” on the other? I should agree with Mr. Hodgson in saying that 
philosophy is more comprehensive than sociology; that it endeavors to zive us a 
view of reality as a whole. If I understood the papers before us, they only speak 
of a synthesis of the social sciences, not of all sciences, and therefore they are 
within their right in speaking of the social sciences. think they can be 
charged with any confusion. Then, again, the question arises Is sociology a 
natural science or not? That is only a more philosophical form of putting the 
juestion as to whether there do or do not exist sociological laws. It should be 
known that the conception of law at the present time is in the nature of metaphor 


You have to analyze the meaning of the term “ law,”’ and know in what sense you 
get sociolovical 


t 
to 


are going to apply it to sociology. If you think you are going to 
laws in studying young women in France, or by asking whether there is going to 
be a revolution in the eleventh year before the end of every century, you are 
starting with a sort of tabula rasa of the mind, or mind as a blank, in regard to 


analysis. You do not know what sort of explanation you are going to look for. 


I do not agree with every word of the papers before us, but it does seem to 
me that they have indicated for us, in a way that certainly deserves our thanks, 


t sociology actually claims to be, and have indicated the next steps which 


wha 
investigation ought to take. 


MR. J. M. ROBERTSON. 
While deeply interested in the study of sociology, I confess to a certain 
reluctance to approaching it on the methodological side taken in this discussion. 
]1 have a good deal of sympathy with a biological friend who considers that an 
orderly discussion should set out with definition. There are cases where definition 
should be the first step, and there are cases where it should not. I think our dis- 
cussion might be more luminous and more fruitful if we handled some of the 
problems of sociology. Dr. Hodgson has told us that sociology can never become 
an exact science until it is founded in psychology. I challenge that at once. I 
clearly recognize that psychology may be a help. Take the question: Why did the 
Reformation break out at such and such a time and place? In answering such 
a question as this, undoubtedly physiological psychology will give us help. 
Sociology is the science of history. [t will deal with a certain type of experience. 
It is the type of experience collected for us in the histories of societies. And, | 
take it, other sciences will similarly help. Then, as to whether socio'ogy is to be 
a body of special sciences or a unification of them, we get help from them, but 
sociology will make its own classification of the other sciences. It will use them 
for sociological purposes. Sociology will look to almost every one of the sciences 
for some help. When it carries its research a certain distance, it will come into 
biology, chemistry, etc. It will use these sciences, but it will clearly be a science 
of itself. 

Dr. Hodgson’s account of the matter did not even look at ihe historical 
factor. To exclude the factor of history from the purview seems to me to confuse 
the methodological problem at the outset. There is no such difficulty in finding 
sociological solutions to problems as has been suggested. Dr. Reich was pessi 
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mistic. He said that sociologists could not help him in solving the problems of 
history, and particularly as to why the Reformation occurred when and where it 
did. I think they do. I think Comte would help him; Buckle would help a little 
and Spencer would help, though he is unhistorical. You can get certain rational 
statements of a cause to show why the Reformation broke out in Germany at the 
time that it did. I would remind him that there is always an x in the other 
sciences. H,O is water, but you have an x there. You have the phenomena of 
reaction. You may get the same chemical elements, but, being in different arrange 
ments, you get extremely different results. That is the x. There is no more x in 
sociology than in any other science. When we wish to understand how history 
happened in the way it did, we go about that business in the spirit of a scientific 
man. There is a justification for taking the physical science as a type or model 
for social sciences. The sociologist had a peculiarly stern aversion to the physical 
sciences. He had to get rid of rhetoric—-absolute empty verbalisms. The 
explanations of race — where did the Komans get them from? Something in the 
Roman mind and character. That is a verbal explanation which would never arise 
if men followed the model of physical science. Let me remind Dr. Reich, who 
says we cannot get explanations and laws, that he himself gave us the case of 
slavery. Discover the effect of slavery on the minds of master and man, and it 
will be a case for all time. If it is a correlation about which you may be sure, 
you get what is possible in the way of law in social things. There must be law in 
the broad and general sense of the term, if there be law at all. 

While I do not at all indorse Dr. Ingram’s somewhat extreme admiration of 
Comte, I would say it would be a very good thing if the sociologist did discuss 
Comte. There was good sociology done in the eighteenth century by a whole 
group of writers. If we were to discuss Comte, we should get to conclusions a 
great deal quicker. I did study Comte with the greatest interest. I found his 
historical explanation verbalist. Chivalry did one thing, the church another, and 
woman did the third, and so forth; which is verbalist. I think the metaphysical 
method lingered into Comte’s system. I think we must admit that Comte left 


the whole question a stage advanced, and that his method was better than any 
previous method; and while we detect errors, the natural course of sociology is 
to rise on stepping-stones and to derive a great deal of profit from criticism as 
well as study. 

The following communications were presented : 


FROM DR. BEATTIE CROZIER, AUTHOR OF “ HISTORY OF INTELLECTUAL DEVELOPMENT.” 

As I am in hearty agreement with so much that is said by Professor 
Durkheim and Mr. Branford, the points I would venture to submit will be brought 
out best, perhaps, by marking out those aspects of the problem in which I differ 
from them; principally, I think, from Professor Durkheim, for with Mr. Branford 
I am almost entirely in agreement. Broadly speaking, then, sociology may be 
defined as the science of general civilization, or of civilization in general; and 
before it can have a definite status of 1ts own, and the specialisms that fall under 
it can be worked with advantage, its function in relation to these specialisms 
must be clearly determined. In my judgment, sociology performs a double func- 
tion in reference to these specialisms: at once a controlling and a receptive 
function; a controlling function, inasmuch as it is to it that we must look for the 
general laws and principles which are to guide the specialisms in arranging and 
distributing the material with which they severally deal; a receptive function, 
inasmuch as it must be continually perfecting these laws in their application to 
detail by the reports of fresh facts that are being constantly sent up to it by these 
specialisms. Its function may be compared to that of the brain, which, while 
controlling and co-ordinating the action of the different organs of the body, is in 
turn affected by them; or to the central government of a country, which, while 
guiding and controlling the action of the various provinces and municipalities, is 
in turn modified in its action by them. In other words, while sociology is distinct 
from the specialisms, it is not separable from them; while in and among them, as 
it were, it is not of them. For its laws, although mingling in all the work of these 
specialisms, are not drawn from the specialisms, but, on the contrary, have to be 
introduced into them as a seminal principle before they can become fruitful and 
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effective. And it is here that I differ from Professor Durkheim, who appears to 
think that the laws of sociology are to be got only by generalizations from the 
specialisms, for whose reports in consequence they have to wait, as we have to 
wait for the milk before we can skim off the cream. I contend, on the contrary, 
that just as the laws of psychology, although bound up with physiological 
processes, and in their action affected by them, require a separate method for their 
discovery, viz., that of introspection; so sociology, although not to be separated 
from the specialisms dealing with human evolution, draws its laws from other 
quarters, viz., from psychological penetration, from insight into the world of today, 
and the relation of its institutions to the human mind. For example, the effect of 
slavery on the mind and character of both master and slave is to be determined 
by direct penetration and insight into the condition of slavery as it exists around 
us. Once discovered, it can be reduced to a definite law which will hold good for 
any time or place in the world’s history, and so belongs to sociology as a 
science; but whether, and to what extent, at any given time or place slavery 
would work beneficially or the reverse in comparison with alternative organiza- 
tions of society is a question of the collateral conditions, and must wait for its 
solution until the reports of the specialisms dealing with the details of the 
country or period in question are sent in. While, therefore, 1 agree with Pro 
fessor Durkheim that sociology must keep in touch with all the facts disinterred 
by the historical specialisms — ethics, psychology, politics, political economy, 
anthropology, folk-lore, social statistics, etc.; while I also agree that these 
specialisms have now found the right road on their own account, viz., the method 
of history, comparative study, and evolution, as distinct from the old theological 
or metaphysical methods, I disagree with him in his belief that sociology has to 
wait for the specialisms to come up, and then to extract its laws from them by 
skimming them off as generalizations. On the contrary, I hold that the laws of 
sociology have to be determined in the first instance quite apart from the historical 
specialisms, viz., by general insight and penetration into social life around us, by 
philosophical speculation in a word, and then projected into the specialisms; the 
entire process being first the discovery of the laws in a crude general way, then 
these laws to be carried with us as a lamp wherewith to ransack and illuminate 
the garret of the specialisms; the new facts discovered forming an ever-increasing 
uureole of lesser laws surrounding the major ones, and giving a more delicate 
scientific shading to their original bareness and crudity, and so on. 

And this leads us to ask: What are the elements which these laws of 
sociology, when discovered, are suppesed to connect and weave into a unity? 
The answer is: Certain great general factors which are common to every age and 
condition of the world, and which, like the x, y, and z's of algebra, resume them 
and sum them up—such as religion, government, philosophy, science, physical 
conditions, material and social conditions, and the like. And the first problem 
of sociology is to determine what these are both in number and character, neither 
lumping together those that have a separate sphere of operation, nor separating 
those that can be handied as one. (I may say in passing that | have myself been 
in the habit of using all of those just mentioned.) When these factors are deter- 
nined, we then have to find the laws of their connection and how they act and 
interact on each other; and this, as I have said, cannot be got arithmetically, as 
it were, by generalizations from the concrete facts supplied by the specialisms, 
but only by direct penetration and psychological insight, as in a calculus, where cer- 
tain abstract factors have to be determined as functions of others, varying directly 
or indirectly with them, and united with them by certain laws. If then we ask 
how sociology stands at the present time in reference to all this, we may say that 
there are some half-a-dozen competing systems in the field which differ from 
each other either in the number of factors with which they operate, the way in 
which these factors are connected, or in both; but as to which, if any, of these 
is the true system, has scarcely yet been debated, much less settled. Buckle, for 
example, operates with two factors, viz., physical science and physical geography, 
or practically with one only, physical science; making the progress not only of 
knowledge, but of civilization in general, depend entirely on this, and wiping out 
at a stroke religion, government, philosophy, and literature, as mere obstructions ; 
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lumping them all together in a kind of outer darkness, as in a picture by 
Rembrandt, with no determined relations at all beyond the merely negative one oj 
doing more harm than good. Carlyle, too, selects a single factor as all-important 
viz., the moral force of individuals, of heroes and great men, degrading all the 
other factors of philosophy of science, and the organized machinery of religior 
and government, as well as the material and social conditions of men and nations 
into better or worse appendages merely; and leaving their positive functions 
mere blank, without attempt at scientific determination or co-ordination. Hegel 
gain, in his Philosophy of History also settles on one factor as all important, ir 
his case that of philosophical concepts or categories; figuring all the other factors 
as being dragged along in the train of these by a chain of logical necessity as 
they were a kind of baggage; as if men could act in this world from no motives 
but philosophical conceptions alone. These three sociologists may be call ! 
specialists of principles, in the same way that the ordinary specialists 
specialists of facts; and fall therefore under Professor Durkheim’s censure 
those who would interpret all social phenomena in terms of one specialism, as 
of political economy, or of the religious interpretation of history, or what not 
Comte, on the other hand, deals with nearly all the factors I have mentioned, but 
while he draws, in my judgment, the true law of relationship between religi 
and physical science, he fails, I think, owing to his confusing of concomitants 
with causes, and putting causes for effects, to give proper weight to the inateria 
and social conditions of men and nations, or else he leaves their relationships 
confused. But this is, of course, only an opinion of my own on which I have m 
right to dogmatize, and is a proper subject for the discussion of a sociological 
society. And now for Herbert Spencer what shall we say of his work? His 
position is somewhat peculiar, and here I am obliged again to differ from Professor 
Durkheim, who seems to think that Spencer by positing the differentiation « 
social types helped to rectify the general conceptions of the Comtist sociology. I: 
my judgment, on the contrary, Spencer has done nothing whatever towar 
establishing a science of sociology in the true sense of the term, as we have above 
defined it. For if we consider it, the single law of sociology under which he 
worked was that of evolution in general, and as that is common alike to the 
organization of the planets and stars and the growth from the egg of the chick 
it is too general for human purposes. The fact that societies in their progress 
through the ages, like everything else, split and differentiate, passing from a 
homogeneous to a heterogeneous condition, and integrating while they differentiate 
is rather a statement of facts, and a careful sorting of them under the genera 
law of evolution, than a compend of laws connecting the definite social factors of 
religion, government, science, material and social conditions, etc. However true, 
therefore, it may be, it cannot fulfil the function of a science of sociology, whereby 
one or more elements or factors of a society are given, others may be in a meas- 
ure anticipated or predicted —the only true test of a science. What Spencer 
really accomplished was rather excellent pieces of special work, such as, for 
example, his tracing of the different stages passed through in the evolution of 
the conception of God, or the gods and of morality, among savage and civilized 
races: but all this, original and suggestive as it was, like everything else of his, 
formed rather the material on which a science of sociology could operate, than 
any part of the science itself. 

The above were among the main attempts that had been made to establish a 
science of sociology when I first entered on the study of it some quarter of a 
century ago. Of my own small contribution to the subject it would be unbecoming 
in me to say anything, but I may perhaps be permitted to express my entire 
agreement with Mr. Branford in what he states to be the task imposed on the 
sociologist at the outset. He lays it down that the sociologist must (1) construct 
a reasoned account of the existing phase of that interaction of the sciences and of 
the arts which we call contemporary civilization, (2) that he must reconstruct 
the corresponding phases which historically have preceded and developed the con- 
temporary phase, and (3) that he must work out ideals of more ordered develop 
ment for the future. Now these, if I may venture to say so, are precisely the 
problems which I have myself attempted to work out —the first in my Civ#/ization 
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and Progress, the second in the first volume of my History of Intellectual Develop- 
ment, to be continued in the second volume, and the third in the third volume of 
that work. 

And if, in conclusion, I may be permitted to say a word in reference to the 
tasks that lie before a young sociological society, it would be this: that just as 
when Darwin announced his law of evolution, botanists, geologists, paleontologists, 
and zoélogists with one accord laid down for a while their hammers and scalpels, 
their microscopes and lenses, to take part in the fray until it was once for all 
settled whether the law of natural selection and its corollaries was the law under 
which they were in future to work; so before the specialisms connected with the 
evolution of man and his civilization can become fruitful and effective, they must 
pause for a time and give themselves up to determining under what system of 
sociology they are to work; whether under one or another of those I have 
mentioned, or under none of them, but under some other more true and com- 
plete which has yet to see the light. Until this is done, the specialisms of history, 
psychology, ethics, religion, political economy, etc., must one and all continue to 
wander in the dark, wasting much of their time, and laboriously losing their way. 


FROM H. OSMAN NEWLAND, FELLOW OF THE ROYAL HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 


The introduction of this subject should sound the depths of the Sociological 
Society and determine its capacity to harmonize, adjust, and systematize the con- 
flicting schools or modes of thought which are represented in its heterogeneous 
membership. If these papers be representative, the society will not be found 
wanting either in its theoretical or practical work. 

The day has passed when a Comte or a Spencer could aspire to be the 
alpha and the omega of sociology, and the day is passing, let us hope, when the 
specialists can interpret the complex phenomena of society in the terms of their 
own specialisms, when the abstract idealist can make of sociology a new creed, 
and when practical statesmen can disregard both the technical specialist and the 
idealist. The time has arrived, in short, for the creation of a new class of 
specialist —the sociologist per se— which shall combine something of the old 
scientist, something of the idealist, and something of the practical statesman, 
but without claiming genetic relationship to any one of these classes. 

The new sociologist will have to recognize that it is impossible to study 
human society in the seclusion of solitude. He must be ready, like the practical 
statesman, to devise expedients to meet present emergencies, while he scrutinizes 
the past, which the practical man too often despises, and evolves ideals for the 
future, which the practical man is content to leave to posterity. As a practical 
man the new sociologist will, however, be likely to fall more easily into the 
pitfalls and prejudices which everywhere surround him, unless he possess the 
culture of the specialist. In short, he will have to preserve in the midst of the 
crowd the independence of solitude. Can such a class be evolved? Undoubtedly. 
Hitherto discussion and dissemination of the conflicting ideas of the specialists, 
the idealists, and the practical statesmen have been unorganized. Now, not these 
ideas alone, but their exponents, are organized upon a common basis. Compromise 
must take place, and the new sociology be evolved therefrom. 


FROM PROFESSOR J. CHAPMAN, PROFESSOR OF ECONOMICS, THE VICTORIA UNIVERSITY, 
MANCHESTER. 


The papers seem to me satisfactory. 
FROM J. H. HARLFY, M.A. 


The relation of philosophy to sociology seems a priori to the relation of 
the whole to the part; but of late sociology has become almost convertible with 
philosophy. At an earlier date the philosopher was “the spectator of all time 
and existence,” and philosophy laid bare the methodology of the absolute thought ; 
but so soon as that is given up it becomes apparent that knowledge must be limited 
to the world of humanity, though “ value judgments ” in the sense of Ritschl may 
claim the authority of emotion to go somewhat beyond reasoned knowledge. In 
this sense it becomes important to have a general science of sociology which shall 
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rigidly scrutinize the implications of the special sciences included under that 
Durkheim, however, seems to leave the special sciences spreading all 
»f the general sciences without suggesting some general principle 
all their due place and limits their relation to the whole. 


name 
over the field « 
which gives them 


FROM HON. BERTRAND RUSSELL, AUTHOR OF “ PRINCIPLES OF MATHEMATICS,” ET\ 
The only point on which I distinctly disagree is the statement that “a con 

trolling science of sociology is, as Comte shows, a necessary postulate of science 

itself.” To my mind, this view involves a confounding of origin and validity 


PROFESSOR A. S. PRINGLE-PATTISON, PROFESSOR OF LOGIC AND METAPHYSICS IN 


THE UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH. 


FROM 


So far as I can see, I should have no difficulty in subscribing to all that is 
said in the first paper. The inclusion of human phenomena within the unity of 
nature means, I presume, simply the establishment of laws in social phenomen 


and is not intended to obscure important differences that may exist between 


human phenomena and other phenomena of nature. 

The second paper is probably more severely condensed and difficult to follow. 
The sixth paragraph in particular remains, after repeated reading, very obscure to 
But if I understand the rest of the paper aright, it seems to me quite 


me. 
correct, though I should not favor the adoption of the “ generalized statement ” 


the last paragraph as a “ definition” of sociology. I do not know whether that 
intended, but for such a purpose something less highly generalized would seen 


to me more suitable. 
FROM RIGHT HON. JAMES BRYCE, M.P. 


the ascription of a very high value to what 


Though unable to agree with 
Comte did for sociological inquiries, and still less able to concur in Durkheim's 
estimate of Spencer’s work — for he seems to me te have contributed little beyond 


quite at one with Mr. Branford’s contention that it is of great 


formulas I am 
consequence have an endeavor now made to map out the whole field covered 
by the various sciences that deal with man’s activities as a moral and intellectual 

f its widest meaning, to the 


to 
being, so as to show the relation of sociology in 
biological sciences on one side and to history on the other, which, indeed (as Mr 
may in a sense be deemed a branch of sociology, or sociology 


Branford observes), 
Such a mapping out may well be fruitful and suggestive 


studied by one method. 
for it would set in a clear light the interdependence of the several branches of 
sociology, indicating how each may profit by the development of the others, and if 
it be abstract in one sense, it is eminently practical in another. 


FROM DR. J. H. BRIDGES. 


Mr. Durkheim admits that to Comte is due the establishment of the idea 
of extending natural law to human societies. But he thinks that Comte’s actual 
constructive work was characterized “by general views and a certain indifference 
for factual detail and the researches of specialists,” and that he set the example of 
seeking the laws of social evolution “ by speculative rather than by observational 
methods.” During the last half-century there has been, Professor Durkheim 
maintains with perfect justice, a revolutionary change in many special branches 
of research. This change consists in the introduction of the historical and the 
comparative method in application to the evolution of institutions. The problem 
before us is to incorporate these renovated specialisms into the science of soci 
ology; to arrest the threatened isolation of general sociology from these important 
branches of research which are rising everywhere so vigorously, and which threaten 
to overlap each other, and, so to speak, to crowd each other out. 

If in the few remarks that follow I speak principally of Comte, it is not 
as a matter of literary interest, not because as an avowed disciple of Comte I 
wish to take every possible opportunity of thrusting his name forward, but in 
order to call attention to a special section of his work on Positive Philosophy 
which appears to me to throw light on the problem proposed for our consideration 
by Professor Durkheim. I am referring to chap. 48 of his work, entitled 
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“ Principal Characteristics of Positive Method in the Rational Study of Social 
Phenomena.” It occupies 128 pages of the fourth volume of Littre’s edition. 
Professor Durkheim speaks of Comte’s constructive work as being “ philo 
sophical ” (that is, I suppose, metaphysical), rather than scientific ; as characterized 
“general views and indifference to factual details and the researches of 


by 
as using speculative rather than observational methods.” 


specialists,” and, again, 

Now, it seems to me that there is some danger of misconception here a 
misconception which it is important to avoid-—— because it relates not merely to 
our judgment of Comte (a matter in which some of us here may not be interested), 
but to our whole method of procedure in this society 

This chapter of Comte to which I am referring deals with methods of 
observation in sociology. The whole purpose of his work being to raise political 
and social theory above the level of speculation spun from some individual brain, 
and lift it to the plane of scientific observation, the first question with him, as it 
must be with us, is what to observe, and how to observe. 

Now, if there is one lesson which the history of scientific discovery forces 
on the student, it is the impossibility of observing accurately, of observing to any 
good purpose, without a guiding theory—in other words, without a working 
hypothesis. This is true even in the advanced stages of a well-established science ; 
but the truth applies with far greater force to a science in its early stages. Here 
there is a sort of vicious circle. Without a theory you cannot observe; and yet 
without observation you have no right to a theory. Comte dwells on the difficulty 
that besets the sociologist — a difficulty much greater sixty years ago than now, but 
still extremely real — of producing laws and observations simultaneously Never- 
theless, this difficulty has to be faced. Without a rational working hypothesis 
you may pile up enormous accumulations of alleged facts, but they will be of 
little use, and indeed often worse than useless, because they will often incumber 
the process of scientific discovery. 

On the other hand, when he has been armed with such a provisional hypoth 
esis as to the interdependence and the succession of social events, the means 
of exploration open to the sociologist are, says Comte, more numerous and more 
various than in any other science. “ He is not limited to the immediate inspection 
or direct description of events: the consideration of apparently insignificant 
customs, the examinations of monuments of every sort and kind, the analysis and 
comparison of languages, and numberless other modes of research of greater or 
less importance, provide sociology with useful channels of positive research. 
In a word, a rational observer, adequately trained, will be able, after sufficient 
practice, to transmute spontaneous impressions received from most of the 
occurrences of every-day social life into valuable indications of sociological truth. 
Penetrated with a sense of the universal interdependence of the various aspects 
of the social state, he will be able to see the connction of these familiar social 
events with the highest generalizations of the science.” 

From this literal translation of words used by Comte more than sixty years 
ago, it will be seen that he looked forward hopefully to the appearance of many 
of those important specialisms to which Professor Durkheim and Mr. Branford 
are now calling our attention. Professor Durkheim speaks of the revolution that 
has been effected during the last half-century, amounting, he says, to a creation or 
re-creation of these specialisms as departments of sociology; and he remarks that 
one of the chief factors of this change has been the introduction of the historical 
and the comparative method. Here | find myself in entire agreement with 
Professor Durkheim. But I would point out that in the important chapter of 
Comte to which I have already referred, both these methods are fully expounded. 
and that the first of them —the method of social filiation— is for the first time 
brought into logical prominence, as one of the most potent instruments, perhaps 
on the whole more potent than any other, in sociological research. It is in the use 
of this method that Comte is principally distinguished from Spencer, who, in ignor- 
ing it, made, as I believe, a retrograde step in science. In any case no candid 
reader of the chapter of Comte’s work to which I have referred can come to any 
other conclusion than that small justice is done to him by the assertion that he 
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sought to “ discover the general laws of social evolution by speculative rather than 
observational methods.”’ Like every true philosopher (I use that word in the sense 
in which Newton and Faraday used it), he speculated. But his speculations were 
founded on observation; and they acknowledged observation as their test. 

We come then to the question raised by both of the papers before us — the 
systematization of sociological specialisms. It is admitted that there is want of 
correlation of such specialisms, and that many of them overlap. It is admitte: 
that they need to be penetrated with the sociological conception of unity. On the 
other hand, it is admitted also that they are spontaneously moving toward t 
directing idea, only too slowly. Under these circumstances Mr. Branford suggests 
that the main requirement at the present moment is “an abstract mapping of 
existing field of verified and verifiable sociological knowledge.” I do not know 
if I apprehend his meaning rightly; but I own to some apprehension lest pre 
mature classification may increase rather than diminish our confusion. I would 
rather postpone it, or I would at least regard any such attempt at classification as 
essentially provisional, until there is somewhat more agreement as to what I will 
call the central principles of sociological science; principles that may be regarded 
as holding the same position in sociology as in the century of Galileo and Newton 
was held by the laws of motion in dynamical science. 

One of these laws is insisted on by Professor Durkheim as a necessary work- 
ing hypothesis; namely, the interdependence and unity of all social phenomena 
the consensus of the social organism. There remains the work of analyzing the 
succession or filiation of social states—-what Comte called social dynamic, as 
opposed to social static. In the development of these central conceptions, the 
aid afforded by the special branches of research to which attention has been so 
rightly called, will become more and more obvious and prominent, and thus the 
unification so much desired by all will be gradually attained — not all at once 
perhaps, but gradually and surely. 


FROM VICOMTE COMBE DE LESTRADE, LAUREATE OF THE INSTITUTE OF FRANCH 


At the Congress of the International Institute, held at the Sorbonne, in 
1903, one of the speakers expressed the hope that the relevant sciences would 
coexist with sociology, “as,” he said, “ coexisting with physics are barology, 
hydro-dynamics, acoustics, etc.” It is quite evident that physics is only the 
totality of these branches of knowledge, and does not exist outside of them, and 
that there is no such thing as pure physics that is not barology, hydro-dynamics, 
acoustics, etc.: If this comparison was anything else than a means of reaching 
a means of intelligibility, if it aimed at exactness, it would tend to reduce sociolog 
to nothing, and to render it but a collective name. Sociology tends to develop 
the different scientific specialisms which are essentially sociological, and to give 
them a sociological orientation; in other words, to transmit to other sciences its 
essence, its mission. But it is not the case that the learned public will be led to 
believe, if the conclusions of Mr. Durkheim and Mr. Branford are accepted, that 
sociology — incapable of performing the superb task that its originators assigned 
to it—jis retiring from the scientific arena, and is dividing among the specialist 
sciences that are older than itself the domain which it had conquered, and which 
it has not known how to hold. 

Certain sociologists will refuse to give up the stronghold of their science. 
Outside of the specialisms of more or less sociological character —and even if 
they did not exist — sociology exists; the specialisms are the tools which serve it, 
which augment its efficiency, but which neither create it nor form it. Wherever 


there is a community, there exists a collective psychology. And that is sociology! 


FROM R. DARESTE, MEMBER OF THE INSTITUTE OF FRANCE. 


Social sciences, such as law, morals, political economy, are, in short, branches 
of what is called today “ sociology,” and the latter cannot neglect them. I admit 
that there are very intimate relationships between them, in that they ought recip- 
rocally to explain each other; but before determining these relationships with 
scientific precision, it seems to me necessary to allow the specialists to work each 
in his own sphere. For example, the history of law has made immense progress 
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in a century and will certainly continue to do so, on condition that it remains 
self-contained and does not abandon the study of facts and texts, and above all 
that it does not place itself at the service of any system whatever. Philosophy 
will come later, when the specialist sciences have progressed further. It will 
profit from their work and will produce synthesis. It will indicate if the evolution 
of human society is subjected to constant laws, and in what measure. At the 
present moment this question seems to me premature, and I fear it will only 
trouble and disconcert researches that are being made on all sides and which 
ought to be accomplished independently. 


FROM PROFESSOR J. H. MUIRHEAD, PROFESSOR OF PHILOSOPHY, THE UNIVERSITY 
OF BIRMINGHAM, 


I find myself in agreement with Professor Durkheim's very able analysis of 
the disadvantages resulting from the absence in the minds of workers in particular 
fields of what he calls “ the sociological conception of unity.” But I could have 
wished that he had made it clearer what this conception is which is to give birth 
to the “ sentiment of their solidarity.” The value of Mr. Branford’s paper seems 
to me to lie in his suggestions on this head. He seems to regard the historical 
and analytic work of sociology as secondary in importance, and the science to be 
concerned “ultimately and supremely with ideals.” This statement raises the 
whole problem, for if this is so, the unity that both writers desire must be looked 
for in some common agreement as to what is meant by an ideal; how it is pos- 
sible; how it operates; whence it derives its contents —- questions of psychology, 
individual and social, and of general philosophy. In this view I entirely agree; 
but it involves the paradox that the more fully we recognize it, the more difficult 
we shall find it to treat society as continuous with nature in the sense assumed by 
Professor Durkheim in his opening sentences. Comte, it will be remembered, 
denied the possibility of a psychology in the modern sense, and it was only natural 
that he should assimilate sociology with the natural, or physical, sciences. There 
is, of course, no harm in defining sociology as the aggregate of sciences which 
treat of social phenomena from whatever point of view commends itself to the 
specialist; but both papers seem to seek for some more unified conception of it, 
and the direction in which Mr. Branford’s seems to point is doubtless the right 
one: the utilization of the results of these sciences in constructing a reasoned 
account of contemporary civilization, and in working out ideals of more ordered 
development for the future. Professor Durkheim’s own admirable monograph on 
The Division of Social Labour is an example that occurs to me of how this may 
be effected. So soon as a considerable body of work of this philosophical kind 
has accumulated, it cannot fail to react on the labors of specialists in particular 
fields, part of whose aim will then be to render their work available for such 
co-ordination; and in this way the solidarity Professor Durkheim seeks will be 
gradually achieved. 


FROM DR. J. S. TAYLER, AUTHOR OF “ TEMPERAMENTS: A STUDY IN SOCIAL 
EVOLUTION.” 


There is one point I should like briefly to allude to, and that is the need for 
determining the relative importance of the many different social sciences as 
sources for supplying information for socioivgical investigation. All such sciences 
are not of equal relative value in this matter; some cover largely the same ground 
as sociology does, deal with the same facts, often grouping them into wide 
generalizations which differ only in aspect and outlook, but not in principle, from 
like generalizations in our main subject; others only touch the boundaries of the 
work we have in hand. 

If we do not treat the more important contributing sciences more fully than 
the less important, we shall lose sight of the greater issues which have to be con- 
sidered to make our work scientific. We can easily give our investigations a 
predominantly industrial, medical, legal, philosophical, or moral coloring, without 
desiring to do so, if we merely let our studies be guided by the views that the 
majority of us hold as a result of our daily habits and occupations. In proportion 
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as any one of the contributing subjects takes a disproportionately large place in 
our scheme, so will the true sociological character of sociology be lost. It seems 
to me therefore necessary approximately to determine what are the major soci 
sciences that ought to be studied very fully by sociological investigators, 
what are minor, that can be treated more briefly. 


FROM PROF OR . S. NICHOLSON, PROFESSOR OF POLITICAL ECONOMY, THE tl 
SITY OF EDINBURGH. 


I am not sure that I quite understand the argument of the papers. As | 
understand it, I agree that sociology must be founded on particular social sciences, 
each of which requires its own evidences and methods, while at the same time 
efforts should be made toward unity and co-ordination. But the chief danger 
seems to me that the unification may be a priori and premature. An economist 
would no doubt be the better for some knowledge of every other social science 
| was much interested lately in discussing with a folklorist the influence of 
superstitions on the origins of property, and even on the origin of the cultivation 
of land. In the same way as an economist I have been interested in archzxology 
anthropology, etc. But it seems to me that a sociology founded on the partic 
social sciences must wait, and that at present an independent sociology would or 
be a priori anticipation. 


FROM PROFESSOR SORLEY, PROFESSOR OF MORAL PHILOSOPHY, CAMBRIDGI 


I have time only for the briefest comment on the very interesting abstracts 
kindly forwarded. 

Professor Durkheim lays stress upon two points: the need for a synthesis 
of the different departments of social investigation; and the importance of the 
fundamental postulate that the facts with which the science of society deals mu 
be included “ within the unity of nature,” the evolution hypothesis being 
cable to human society as it is to the physical and to the biological wi 
With the latter point he begins; and on it I should like to make a single ren 
not by way of objection, but perhaps as supplementing what he says. 

In this regard the sociologist has, [ think, two things to do. In the first 
place, he may show how far the processes of social growth correspond to the 
processes of cosmical and o. diological evolution. He has also, in the secon 
place, to show the special modus operandi of evolution in the social sphere. 

Evolution was an almost fruitless hypothesis in biology until Darwin laid his 
finger upon natural selection as its method. In doing this he did not merely 
bring biological evolution into line with cosmical evolution. He showed that 
biological evolution derived its direction and effectiveness from a principle which 
applies to living beings only, and not to inorganic matter. He distinguished the 
method of biological evolution from the method of cosmical evolution. 

The sociologist has to consider whether the passage from the animal world 
to human society does not involve a similar distinction. Natural selection is 
found operative in social evolution; but I think it can be abundantly shown that 
it is neither the sole nor the chief operative force. Subjective selection and 
social selection are both present: social selection is always more or less sut 
jectively determined; and the purposive factor which they both involve becomes 
increasingly intelligent as development proceeds. When we speak of social evolu 
tion as governed by natural selection, we are, I think, more often than not, misled 
by an analogy which conceals a fundamental difference of character. 

I do not think that it is any longer necessary to contend that the evolution 
hypothesis applies to social processes. That is now admitted. What remains to 
be done is to analyze the method of social evolution for its own sake, instead of 
simply transferring uncritically to social science the conception of biology. The 
point that needs careful examination is the method of social evolution as com 
pared and contrasted with the method of biological evolution. 


FROM ALFRFD FOUILLEE, MEMBER OF THE INSTITUTE OF FRANCE. 


The ideas upon the present subject which have been submitted in the papers 
of Professor Durkheim and Mr. Branford are worthy of our closest attention. 
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They seem to me to be profoundly true; at the same time they seem to me 
stand in need of being complemented by some others. 

According to my own conception of this science, a genuine sociology must 
take account not only of all the social phenomena, which have their origin, so to 
1y, in the action of individuals, but also of these social phenomena which have 
their origin in society itself: those phenomena, I mean, which result from the 


very existenec of a society and from the consciousness which that society has of 
itself and of its own tendencies, purposes, and ideals. The true sociologist there 
fore will have before his mind from the beginning the conception of society as 
something which is not merely the medium in which things happen, not merely the 
environment and theater tor the play of individual actions, but as itself an actor 
r agent, and an agent which consciously reacts upon itself 

| would submit, therefore, that sociology must take cognizance of all those 
phenomena which are not explicable merely by a reference to the action of 
individuals as such, but which must be explained (1) by a reference to those 
laws of reciprocal action according to which certain psychological conditions at 
the one part are set up by certain psychological actions exercised at the other — 
states of consciousness determining states of consciousness through the medium 
of society; and (2) by a reference to those laws of self-reaction, or the reflexive 
action of the (social) self upon itself, by which it comes that the collective con- 
sciousness realizes certain ideas by the very fact of conceiving them. In other 
words, sociology, as it appears to me, views its subject-matter under the two 


collective processes of mutual determinism and auto-determinism. it seeks to 
give an account of the functions and the organs of the social being: their origins, 
their forms, the consciousness which they have of themselves, and the reactions 
resulting from the fact of that consciousness. Of course it will be necessary, in 
following this quest, to separate and allow for the material particularities or the 
special historical relations of given social facts, and also to leave out of view the 
moral value of their ends —this question belonging properly to the science of 
ethics. 

It will be seen then that the most essential characteristic of the social state 
is, as I regard it, this: that of being submitted to a continual course of modification 
by the process of its own ideas and ideals of itself, that of involving a continuous 
determinism and trend of the idea-forces and of sentiment-forces, while at the same 
time we may also say that it is in a perpetual act and state of auto-determination 
[his conception of the play of idea-forces (to use a term which | applied here a 
long while ago) seems to me to be too little taken into account by sociologists and 
philosophic thinkers; yet it affords us, for the study of society, a point of view 
which is indispensable and complementary to all the others. It allows us also 
to recognize a certain kind of liberty as belonging to society in the exercise of its 
higher functions. This liberty, however, is not necessarily to be understood as 

eaning what is called free will. I only mean to say that society is not at any 
time a thing made and finished by other or vanished agencies, but is itself a living 
organization which, in the exercise of its higher functions, is perpetually in the 
ict of making itself. And from this process of social auto-determinism there 
results an ever-increasing flexibility of function, and even of structure, which in 
turn throws open a way into an infinity of variation. 

If this view be correct, it will not do for us to follow in the steps of Comte 
and Spencer and transfer, bodily and ready-made, the conceptions and the methods 
of the natural sciences into the science of society. For here the fact of conscious- 
ness entails a reaction of the whole asseinblage of social phenomena upon 
themselves, such as the natural sciences have no example of. Yet the complexity 
of the determinism exercised by this reactive function does not hinder it from 


being a determinism all the same: an extremely fluid determinism, it is true, and 
highly susceptible to disturbing influence, pressure, or impact; but yet subject to 
the law of causation and consequently involving a small number of fundamental 
laws of determination, and a much larger number of secondary laws. Those laws 
will be found to have affinities in two diverging directions — on the one side will 
be those with an affinity to biological, and on the other side those with an affinity 
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to psychological law. But they will always have, this notwithstanding, their own 
originality of formula and their own specific value. 

It is very true, as Mr. Branford says, that sociology must (1) describe in the 
present, (2) explain by the past, and (3) project in the future, the evolution of 
social life. But I would submit, as a complement to this, that when the object of 
our contemplations is human society, then prevision, or attempting to project the 
future, is no mere anticipative visualizing of things that will be, independently of 
our action or the action of human kind—we are not in the position of an 
ustronomer who forecasts an eclipse of the sun. In human society the act of 
looking forward already modifies and determines the object looked at. Vision is 
then not entirely passive any more, but is itself act and energy — because it is 
thought, and because the idea of an end as possible and desirable is itself a force 
capable of furthering the realization of that end. Sociology ought therefore to 
guard carefully against the tendency to crystallize that which is essentially fluid 
and moving, the tendency to consider as given fact or dead data that which creates 
itself and gives itself into the world of phenomena continually by the force of its 
own ideal conception. 


FROM PROFESSOR J. BURY, PROFESSOR OF HISTORY, CAMBRIDGE. 


Sociology, I should say, is concerned with two closely related subjects, th« 
evolution of societies and the relations of interdependence among the various 
social phenomena, which themselves form the subjects of special sciences. It 
would thus be outside and, in a sense, above them, and deal with the material 
which they provide. I do not quite know whether it is suggested that the methods 
at present pursued by these special sciences is faulty and ought to be reformed, 
or whether it is merely proposed that something should be done to enforce the 
doctrine that special investigations should never lose sight of the general socio 
logical aspects of their own subjects. 


OF THE INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE OF 


FROM RENE WORMS, GENERAL SECRETARY 
SOCIOLOGY. 


The social sciences must not. remain isolated. For each of them studies 
society only from a particular aspect, and cannot, therefore, give a complete con- 
ception. Therefore, they must unite in order to give an entire picture. This 
task devolves on sociology. The social sciences analyze society, each from its 
own point of view. Sociology produces its synthesis. Thus, it does not absorb 
the social sciences, but is the crown of their work. Sociology cannot dispense 
with the social sciences, because it derives all its materials from them, and, in 
their turn, the social sciences need sociology, for by its synthetic views it provides 
them with guiding ideas. Sociology may, therefore, be called the philosophy of 
the social sciences. According to modern interpretation, philosophy is a synthesis 
of the sciences. Sociology accomplishes this synthetic task in the social world, 
as biology and cosmology accomplish it in the organic and inorganic worlds. I 
have shown in detail how it operates in Vol. I of my book entitled Philosophy 
of the Social Sciences (published fifteen months ago), and of which Vol. II is 


now in the press. 


FROM PROFESSOR LEVY BRUHL, PROFESSOR OF PHILOSOPHY, THE UNIVERSITY OF PARIS. 


I have read with great interest the abstract of the two papers on sociology. 
As to the first one, I can say that I fully agree on the main points with Mr. 
Durkheim on the scope and definition of sociology, as with his methodological 
Mr. Branford’s views are newer to me, and they deserve a careful 
and minute examination, for which more time is necessary than I could just now 
afford. I am particularly interested in the problem, the importance of which 
Mr. Branford also emphasizes, to ascertain what are, and what ought to be, the 


principles. 


relations between sociological theory and practice. My views on the question — if 
I may be allowed to refer to my own work —are stated in my book, La morale et 


la science des meaurs. 
I think much is to be expected from the discussion that will take place at the 


meeting of the Sociological Society on June 20, and I regret not to be able to take 
part in it. 
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The Understanding of Witnesses and the Imagination. — Regarding what 
people hear when they are expecting an answer, my parrot has taught me a great 
deal. This very clever and accomplished creature is distinguished by its ability 
to speak very distinctly, to imitate cries of certain animals, and to say many 
things, as, for example, “ good morning” and “ good evening,” always at the 
right time. This gives certain simple tolks the impression that they often hear 
what is really quite impossible. For example, a workman was busy one day in the 
room, and having been twice wished “ good morning” by the parrot, at length 
returned the greeting; whereupon the parrot is credited with having replied 

It is well that you reply at last!” The bird certainly said something, and it 
would be interesting to know what the man mistook for the above reply. 

A servant knowing that we were about to set out on a vacation trip, and 
t the bird was to be put into a box and taken along, addressed these words to 
i “Poor fellow, now you will be packed up again;” whereupon the parrot, 
according to the report of the servant, replied: “ Yes, indeed, we set out day 
after tomorrow.” The bird must of course have made nobody knows what other 
remark. 

It is not to be supposed in either case that the people concerned intended 
to report what was untrue. They knew that the bird was able to accomplish 
feats, and now they assumed that it had made the appropriate reply in an aston- 
ishing fashion. They failed to correct the impression because they did not 
know how far the performances of a parrot can go; they unconsciously corrected 
what they had understood imperfectly into that which conveyed an appropriate 
meaning, and thus the significant reply was supposed to have been actually heard. 

A parallel criminal case is that of some players at nine-pins, who called to a 
passer-by to join them, as they needed an “even number.” The latter, however, 
offered no reply, but passed on, whereupon the players called him names for his 
rudeness, when “he turned about and poured a perfect flood of abuse upon the 
players,”” who ran after him and administered a drubbing to him. It afterward 
transpired that the unfortunate individual was a deafmute, who neither heard 
the invitation to join in the game, nor the taunting words of the players, nor 
was able in return to use abusive language himself. 

The psychological explanation is here, as in the stories of the parrot and in 
a thousand other cases, the same: one is expecting a given occurrence, and if it 
does not take place, one nevertheless believes that it does occur. Thus, in the 
last-mentioned case: the players have insulted the stranger; ordinarily a man 
who is insulted replies with insults; therefore the players not merely assumed, 
but were quite convinced, as were also the witnesses who appeared in court, that 
the man had insulted them. In the same way in the case of the parrot: people 
know that the bird is able to return proper answers to questions with which it 
has been drilled; but how far the powers of the creature can go uneducated 
people do not know, and therefore they assume that it can give an answer to 
other simple questions; and if the parrot makes any reply at all to a question 
or an expression, people hear in it that which they suppose to be the correct 
inswer. 

In the case cited the error was detected by the circumstance that the man 
accused of using insulting words was a deafmute, and that it is impossible that 
a bird can have spoken as the people maintained. In how many thousand other 
cases do we accept testimony as creditable, merely because the thing asserted 
is possible, and because nothing happens to be known to disprove the correctness 
of the assertion ? — Hans Grosz, “ Das Verstehen der Zeugen und die Einbildung,” 
in Archiv fiir Kriminai-Anthropologie und Kriminalistik, April 7, 1904. 


E. B. W. 
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Trusts and Trade Unions. — Although the successive rising upon our indus- 
trial horizon, first, of combinations of labor, and, more recently, of combinations 
of capital, has attracted widespread and serious attention, nevertheless the 
relations between the trusts and the unions have not hitherto been adequately 
investigated. Although at first it seemed likely that the new capitalistic combi- 
nations would provoke the bitter hostility of the trade unions, yet, as time passed, 
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and labor sentiment crystallized, it became evident that in many quarters 
regarded the recent changes as, in part at least, a “ legitimate development and 
natural concentration of industry.’ rhe object of the present paper is to set 
forth certain facts which may throw light on this complex situation, and which 
perhaps warrant more definite conclusions concerning the mutual relations of 
trusts and trade umions. 
sometimes maintained that the growth of trusts has fostered that of 
ns; this view does not seem to be warranted by the facts, which 1 
in the opposite direction. For while the strength of the trade unions has acted 
a contributory cause in the federation of employers, the trust once organized } 

n little inclined to permit the spread of unionism into new fieids under 
management. 

{n certain cases, however, very friendly relations have existed between 
and their organized employees The National Glass Company s been a 
example of this condition. It is an undoubted advantage to employers to 
to count yn a common level of wages which may serve a fixed basis 
prices It a further advantage for them to be able to bargain for the use of 
all the skilled labor in the industry, thereby saving themselves from competi 
concerns in a very effective way. The unions on their side find it conver 
deal with a single corporation rather than with a score. Among the ti 
workers, about 95 per cent. of whom are organized, the movement toward consi 
dation was thoroughly approved; and in the railroad world the brotherh: 
appear, on the whole, to approve of consolidation, while the compantes, on tl 
side, generally regard the brotherhoods with approval. 

There are industries, however, where these friendly relations between trust 
and trade union give place to indifference or open hostility, as in the we 
known conflict between the tobacco trust and the Tobacco Workers’ Internati: 
Union. It is thus apparent that conditions are not uniform throughout the indus 
trial world And in seeking to explain the differences noted, it should be observe 
that the strength of the trade union is the most important factor in the situatior 
In seeking what determines the relative strength or weakness of the union, we 
find that there is commonly one all-important factor, the skill of the workers 
It is only the more skilled, and therefore the less numerous, workmen who car 
effectively organize their trades, and maintain their advantage through apprent 
ship regulations. 

In the case of the other group of trusts which are indifferent or hostile t 
organized labor, the labor employed is of a lower grade. Unskilled labor implies 
a weak union, and the trust is not slow to take advantage of its position to draw 
labor from other sources. Where the organization of the trust antedates that 
of its employees, the former is apt to crush out any attempt at the introduction 
of unionism into its works. 

It would seem that two distinct dangers lurk in the present trust-trade-unior 
situation. The first, in the case of the strong unions of skilled laborers, is that 
trust and union will join hands in a monopoly of the industry and its output, t 
the detriment of the consumer, a condition which may call for legislative regul 
tion of apprenticeship rules and other matters. The second danger is present 
in the power of the trusts employing unskilled, unorganized labor, to impose 
unfair conditions upon workmen who are increasingly dependent on the wili of the 
trust which employs them. In both cases the movement toward greater publi 
interference with industry will be strengthened.— Manet ATKINSON, in Yak 


Review, May, 1904. 


Anti-Trust Remedies under the Northern Securities Decision. —The impor- 
tance of the Northern Securities decision is in its constitutional aspect. It 
decides two constitutional questions of wide bearing: first, that the constitutional 
right of any person to buy and hold any piece of property does not enable one 
corporation to purchase a controlling interest in the stock of another against the 
will of the sovereignty by whose permission the latter conducts its operations 
and, second, that the jurisdiction of the nation over interstate and foreign com 
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merce is so broad that the ownership of the stock of corporations engaging in that 
commerce is subject to federal regulation, to some extent at least. 

Each state can regulate the membership and powers of its own corporations. 
But the present decision seems to indicate that all state corporations engaging 
in interstate or foreign transportation do so by the implied permission of the 
nation; and that that implied permission ca jected, to a certain 
least, to restrictive regulation. i see no r 1y Congress, if it 
could not, under this decision, pr hibit any corporation whatever trom 
stock in any interstate transportation company although it should not do 
there is no reason to suppose that it ever will. 

Since 1803 New Jersey has conducted a very lucrative business in the char 
tering of holding companies. Of course, if the several states in which these holding 

ompanies operate should see fit, they could enact that no corporation can hold 
in the future more than a given proportion of the stock of their own chartered 
corporations, thus making the control of these local corporations not purchasable 
by holding companies. The power of Congress to legislate is limited by the consti 
tution to corporations engaged in transportation, either pure and simple, or com- 
bined with the work of production, as in the United States Steel Corporation. 
Without going into the question of interstate commerce and the sort of 
legislation desirable in that connection, I will confine my attention to the question 
of legislation by the several states in the matter of the holding company 

| believe we have had sufficient experience of the corporation organized “ for 
control” to warrant us in condemning it as on the whole contrary to the public 
interest, inasmuch as it has proved a most effective instrument of fraud upon 
stockholders, investors, and the outside public. The complexity of organization 
is such as effectively to keep the stockholders and investors, as well as the outside 
public, in ignorance of what they ought to know. Concealment of profits in the 
treasuries of “ subcompanies ™ as a part of a plan to buy out all but the insiders, 
ind the payment of dividends out of capital antecedent to a mysterious “ selling 
movement "’ on the part of the insiders, are among the abuses practiced. 

As the holding-corporation system has been developing, publicity has been 
liminishing. Difficulties are piled in the way of one seeking to investigate what 
is actually behind the illusory annual report. But there is now no reason why 
the state should guard from the real owners of a corporation the secrets of its 
managers. If a corporation large enough in its capitalization to be a matter of 
interest to the whole public is not able to compete in the open, then there is no 
sufficient natural demand for its existence to justify its survival. 

The minority stockholder in a great “ trust”’ is especially at a disadvantage in 
protecting himself in the event of some suddenly proposed, though carefully 
devised, plan, which those on the inside are prepared to rush through the stock 
holders’ meeting against the feeble protests of the smaller stockholders, who are 
unorganized and in the dark as to where to find each other out. 

The right way to remove an evil is to remove its cause. Account books should 
be opened, not closed. It should be a criminal act tor a director to speculate in 
the stock of his own company. He should be held as strictly to his duty as is 
the executor or trustee under a will. He should account to the company for all 
profits made by him as a result of secret information. He should be responsible 
for all damage caused to the investor by any prospectus, report, or public statement 
whose issuance and whose falsity he should have known.— Epwarp B. WHITNEY, in 
Yale Review, May, 1904. >» w 


The Moral Values in the Life of the Workingman. —Everyone feels that, 
among the items which make up the wealth of a nation, there are values which 
cannot be expressed in dollars and cents, but which are nevertheless of the greatest 
worth in the progress of the nation. Counsel, instruction, cheer, the example of 
a sober and well-regulated life, the friendly visit, the encouraging word — these are 
bequests no less rich in social value than those which can be reduced to figures, 
and summed up in an annual report. What a difference in social value there is 
between the workman of intelligence and sound morals, and the workman who is 
ignorant, brutal, and debauched ! 
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It is this personal element which has generally given value to the great public 
institutions of rescue and relief which have marked the nineteenth century, and 
which, unfortunately, is today less present among people of superior culture than 
among the more modest members of society who remain faithful to the sentiments 
of the family, of brotherly friendship, and of patriotic unity. The rise of the 
day-nursery in 1844 marked a stage in the development of this beneficence of per 
sonal effort. Our schools today have taken a larger task than the teaching of 
reading, writing, and arithmetic; they offer an apprenticeship in moral and 
economic living, in which the school savings bank aids not a little in rearing for 
the France of tomorrow a race of independent and honest citizens. 

[he scholars’ mutual aid society, by which some misguided politicians would 
supplant the school savings bank, requires the payment of a fixed sum weekly or 
monthly in return for which aid in time of sickness is secured. But while the 
savings bank is a constant source of training in foresight and independence, the 
mutual benefit organization provides only the one act of foresight involved in 
making the contract, and furthermore is open to the serious objection that there 
is ever present the temptation to fall back on charity or the state under pretense of 
being unable to continue the payments. Thus dependence on charity, rather than 
independence and foresight, is the result. 

[here is a perfectly simple way in which the school may affiliate the scholar 
with the mutual aid societies, and that is by presenting him, upon his departure 
from the school, with a certificate book of the mutual aid society. The trouble 
with our mutual benefit societies, however, is that for some time they have been 
becoming mere industries and nothing more; all fraternity, all personal touch, has 
been removed from their workings. And this tendency in France is largely due 
to an opinion, current in certain quarters, that these institutions of individual 
foresight are mere palliatives, calculated to make the people believe that they can 
by their own efforts procure the amelioration of their lot, whereas, it is maintained, 
this result can be achieved only by a social revolution, that is to say, by the state 
absorbing all individual forces, 

Society has often thought it could best perform its duty when it had created 
an asylum for the aged who are without family or resources. But such institu- 
tional treatment has proved on trial decidedly less attractive and successful than 
the system whereby pensioners are made members of families, who for the slight 
remuneration which they receive are glad to make a real place in the home for the 
old and helpless. 

The recent savings-bank crisis in France, which after eighteen months has 
only in the early days of the present year been calmed, is attributed by many to the 
report spread abroad among the people that the funds held on deposit were to be 
laid hands on for philanthropic purposes, or, in other words, that individual thrift 
among the working classes was to be exploited for purposes of public benevolence. 
The savings bank must be based on absolute confidence on the part of depositors. 
The principles professed and practiced for almost a century in England, where this 
institution is regarded as the most powerful agency of the moral life of the people, 
should be rigidly adhered to in the administration of similar funds in France.— 
A. pe Matrarce, “ Les valeurs morales dans la vie de l’ouvrier,” in Journal des 
Economistes, April, 1904. E. B. W. 

The Poor Man’s Banker.— With the increasing need for the temporary 
use of money in the later Middle Ages, the practice of making loans gratuitously 
or on moderate terms came to possess the virtue of a charitable action. Hence 
sprang up throughout Christendom, from Italy to England, the prototypes of those 
Monts de Piété which still constitute the chief mechanism of credit for the poorer 
strata of society in the Latin countries. The system rests upon the principle that 
the business of lending on articles pledged as security should be vested in public 
bodies, upon terms as to rate of interest and period of repayment fixed by the 
state, and that the element of private profit should be eliminated. 

The extent of the business done by the forty-six Monts de Piété of France and 
Algiers, each of which is established by the decree of the president of the republic 
and the consent of the communal authorities, may be seen from the total of 
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£3,980,176 loaned upon 4,474,172 articles during the year 1897. Taking France 
as a whole, only 6.3 per cent. of the value of the loans is repaid. 

Monts de P1été abound to a much greater extent in Italy than in France, 
numbering 556 in 1896, but their transactions are much smaller in amount. In 
about half of them £2 constitutes the maximum loan. The Teutonic countries of 
the continent occupy a position intermediate between the Latin and the Anglo- 
Saxon countries. Pawnbroking is in private hands, but pawnbrokers have to sus- 
tain the competition of loan offices managed by municipalities. In both Austria and 
Holland there are such publicly conducted loan offices which adopt the principle of 
charging low interest on small loans and higher rates for larger sums. 

The two Anglo-Saxon countries stand alone, inasmuch as pawnbroking has not 
yet formed a feature of state or municipal enterprise in either country. The 
United States, democratic republic though she be, authorizes a higher rate of 
interest for small sums than for larger : 

In spite of the abuses to which the business of pawnbroking is open, in spite 
of the fact that one of the parties to a transaction is almost completely at the 
mercy of the other, it must not be forgotten that arguments upon this question 
usually assume that ease in borrowing money must necessarily be an advantage to 
the poor. There are dangers to be pointed out on the side of an easy and cheap 
borrowing of money, for the pawnshop certainly offers temptations to improvidence, 
and may well be called the bank of the unthrifty. Certainly, if we are to substitute 
another banker for the poor man in piace of his “ uncle,”’ it should be the credit 
bank in preference to the Mont de Piété.— Charity Organization Review, April, 
1904. E. B. W. 


American Municipal Councils. — With all the current discussion of muni- 
cipal problems, there is a striking lack of definite information concerning the 
primary facts of municipal organization. As a first step in the direction of 
supplying this lack, this paper dealing for the most part with the structural 
organization of municipal councils has been prepared. The cities studied are those 
having a population of 25,000, according to the census of 1900 

Number of chambers—vIn the early days city councils were always single 
bodies, but at one time or another most of the large cities have had a bicameral 
council. At present about one-third of the cities of over 25,000 population have 
the latter system, while of the smaller cities the proportion is less, and of the 
cities of over 300,000 inhabitants it is greater. Of cities of the latter class about 
one-half have bicameral councils; this comprises Philadelphia, St. Louis, Boston, 
Baltimore, Buffalo, and Pittsburg. 

Number of members.—I1n this respect there is naturally a wide difference 
between large and small cities; but there is seldom any definite relation between 
the size of a city and the size of its council. Philadelphia with 41 members in one, 
and 149 in the other, branch of its counci! comes first; with Boston, with 88 mem- 
bers, second; New York, with 79, third; and Chicago, with 70, fourth 

Term of service.— The prevailing term is two years. In New England, how- 
ever, annual elections for the whole membership are the rule. Although the most 
general period is two years, elections of aldermen are frequently held every year, 
one-half of the board going out of office each year. Due to the shortness of the 
term and the absence of a tendency to re-elect members, there is little opportunity 
for acquiring experience in municipal! affairs. 

Mode of election— Members are chosen for the most part by wards or dis- 
tricts, one or two members being usually elected by each. This election of alder- 
men from the different localities of a city is objected to on the grounds that more 
attention is paid to district than to city interests, that ward lines are purely 
artificial, and that gerrymandering and unequal representation is made possible. 
It is of special significance that, in the largest cities at least, the districts with 
relatively small and decreasing population, which thus have an excessive represen 
tation in the councils, are often districts where the worst elements of the population 
are to be found. The unequal representation which this system produces may be 
seen in the figures for some of our larger cities. New York’s thirty-five districts, 
for example, range in population from about 26,000 to 122,000; in Chicago the 
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extremes * 11,000 and 106,000; in Philadelphia, about 7,000 and 65,000 
Indiana, lowa, and Ohio additional members are elected from the city at large. 
Where there is a bicameral council the smaller body is frequently elected by the 
whole city instead of by wards. 

Minority representation.— Under a general ticket system of voting one party 
is almost certain to elect all of the members chosen at one election, and a large 
minority of voters — or even a majority, if the election is decided by a plurality 
may have no representation in the council. To obviate such a result, variou 
schemes of voting have been devised; and several of them have been put into 
operation, but only in a few places, and usually to be abandoned after a few years 

Compensation.— Most American cities pay their council member a salary 
[his is true of nearly all the large cities; ir New York $2,000 a year is paid, in 
Chicago $1,: Philadelphia is the only city of the first rank which pays no 
salary. In the smaller cities the amount is usually between $200 and $400, or 
from $2 to $5 per meeting. 

Social standing of councitlors—— Few attempts have been made to study this 
point in detail, but in Boston it has been noted that since 1822 there has beer 
steady decline in the amount of the property interests of members of the city 
council 

Control over administration.—In general, municipal councils in most states 
have very limited powers in the creation of administrative offices. Their charters 
usually provide rather definitely for the city officers, and others may be appointed 
only to perform duties derived naturally and reasonably from the provisions of the 
charter. The control, however, which investigation of departments by council 
committees gives, is further strengthened by the power which the council possesses 
in the matter of appropriations. 

Ordinance power.— It has been fixed by judicial decision that city ordinances 
must be reasonable and fair, and consistent with the laws and public policy of the 
state Joun A. Farrier, in Political Science Quarterly, June, 1904. 


Factory Education: A Statement of the Case.— The American cor 
munity has not yet discovered a practicable means of equipping sons of workingmer 
for broad, serviceable lives as workingmen Even in the case of the seeming 
exception of the agricultural college, the training given is directed rather toward 
the improvement of the technique and the resources of agriculture in America 
than toward the enrichment of the lives of American farmers 

In our elementary schools, education is carried on from the cultural point of 
view. It does not seek to cultivate particular aptitudes in the child, but to supply 
a certain minimum-of knowledge and training with which the child may be able 
to enter the competitive life of a modern society. On attaining the statutory age 
the child is theoretically prepared to earn his living, and in the majority of cases 
the struggle for a livelihood must commence at this point. With the limited infor 
mation derived from attendance on a grammar or parochial school, the boy finds 
himself submerged in the detail of a manufacturing plant. The work he does is 
simply work, non-developing at best, and at worst stultifying. His position does 
not give him the opportunity to cultivate special skill, and with it a stronger 
economic position and the chance for mental growth. 

The limit of society’s concern seems to be reached when the boy has been fur- 
nished with the traditionally necessary equipment on the one hand, and the sup 
posed antitoxin to bad citizenship on the other. But the problem arises: Can 
society afford to look on the probable waste of capacity, that results from the 
year-long performance of meaningless and repetitious tasks, thus indifferently? 
There is involved not only the waste of productive energy, which is a matter of 
industrial and commercial expediency, but there is also involved the restriction of 
moral development 

In the long run the performance of the work of machine-tending by automatic 
machines, and the increase of leisure among the working class, and its use for 
purposes of self-education, may be expected to aid in the solution of the problem. 
But for the present — and the matter is an immediate and pressing one — help must 
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be sought principally from within the factory. Manufacturers are coming to feel 
their responsibility in this matter, and to appreciate the advantage of educating the 


men upon whom they must in a large measure depend for commercial success 
Henry Bruktre, in The Commons, June, 1904. E. B. W. 


Intervention under the Old and the New Régimes.— Interventionism 
which is the application of the principles of social economy, is chronologically 
antecedent to the formation of that science, but not logically so. A certain meas- 
re of provisional theory must always precede practice 

In ancient times the citizen belonged altogether to his city, and the mass of 
producers belonged to the richest citizens. In the Middle Ages production was 
carried on by the domestic and craft systems, with very narrow markets and 
restricted trade between ditierent parts of the country. The public powers first 
intervened to regulate the conditions of production, or to sanction the rules estab 
lished by the corporations, for up to the time of Louis XI. these had enjoyed 


ost complete independence. 

With the growth of the market, and the greater distance and interval between 
producers and consumers, the producer tended to become more impersonal and 
wares possessed less and less individuality. Thus economic relations ceased 
to be private affairs and became matters of public concern; a third factor, the 
state, entered the economic arena. But in the guaranteeing of rights, the state 
overlooked the journeymen and apprentices. They were destined to wait through 
long centuries for the protection of our modern legislation. The spirit of the 
odern movement of organized labor is not at all based on memories of the 
gime of the mediaeval corporation which reactionary politicians wish to restore. 

he intervention of the state was not for, but against, the workers, so long 
as this régime lasted, as witness the ferocious laws of Henry VIII. against 
pprentices and journeymen who escaped from their masters. Under Elizabeth 
n increase in wages above a certain maximum was a criminal offense, punishable 
or both master and workman. The difference between the economy of the Middle 
Aves and of our own day is clearly visible when we consider that today it is the 
establishment of a minimum wage rather than a maximum which is the vital 


uestion. 

During the second epoch of the old régime, a period of expanding trade and 
widened markets, intervention was still unmindful of the working class. In 1787 
the workmen of Lyons were still held to their day of eighteen hours; and about 
the same time a statute of Louis XVI. fixed at fourteen hours the day’s work of 
he tool-makers and farriers of Versailles. 

The French Revolution with its verbal abstractions and its generalizations 
invoked the individualistic principle, and by the law of 1791 proclaimed that to 

free, contracts ought to be individuai. Between the individual patron and the 
individual workman the state alone could step, the state born of the will of all, 
theoretically organized and ruled by all, offering in the name of all its sanction 
to free contracts. It was thus that the principle of negative liberty, of non- 
intervention of the state, was established. 

In France public opinion at length forced the adherents of this verbal liberal 
m to promulgate the law of 1841 regarding the work of women and children. 
The facts of industrial life did not seem to correspond to the economic theory. 
\s Sismondi says, in spite of the implicit faith which the students of political 
economy accorded their masters, they were nevertheless forced to demand new 
explanations for phenomena which were becoming farther and farther removed 
from the rules established by the masters. It was John Stuart Mill who first 
pointed out the illuminating faot that the distribution of wealth is subordinated 
to the prevailing state of civilization, a thing which changes constantly, and thus 
he laws of economic distribution can never be fixed and unmodifiable. 

The founders of economic intervertionism both in France and Germany per- 
ceived the fact that economic science is a social science, and in Germany 
especially, socialist criticism, both through fear and persuasion, was a powerful 
stimulus to the interventionist movement, which found ardent support in the 
so-called socialists of the chair, and was finally realized in the program of 
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Bismarck. But in spite of appearances more brilliant than substantial, there is 
little real interventionism in France today.— Evcitne Fourniére, “ L’Interven- 
tionisme de l’ancien régime et du régime moderne,” in Revue socialiste, May, 
1904. E. B. W. 

Results of Negro Education.— The people of the South and of the North 
who have been contributing liberally toward the educaticn of the black man have 
a right to know what the influence of education upon us is. I believe that you 
will have to agree with me that whatever kind of education the negro has 
received, so far, has paid. The difference between the five million natives of 
South Africa who will labor one or two days in the week and the seven or eight 
millions of my people in the southern part of our country who labor as a rule six 
days in the week, is that the former have never come into close enough touch 
with white civilization to have wants awakened for whose satisfaction they will 
work, while the southern negro has ambitions which it takes six days’ work to 
realize. 

I do not believe that in all history there has been a parallel to the progress 
made by the American black man. After only forty years of freedom he is vastly 
less illiterate than the Spaniard, the Italian, or the South American. The negro 
is also making progress in contributing toward his own education, the expense of 
which in some districts is largely met by the direct and indirect taxes which he 
pays. Between :877 and 1go1 the amount per capita spent upon negro education 
in the South rose from $1.09 to about $2.21, or over 100 per cent. 

From a moral point of view, it has paid to educate the black man. The 
well-educated negro is almost never a criminal. Of the colored people in the 
penitentiaries of the South 90 per cent. are entirely without trades of any 
character; and 61 per cent. of them are wholly ignorant. Mr. Joel Chandler 
Harris, who knew the negro in slavery, and who has followed his career since, 
states that from his own observation in the state of Georgia, the negro industrially, 
morally, mentally, from every point of view, is making progress at a tremendous 
rate; and he asserts further that there is no reason why any American citizen 
should be discouraged by reason of the progress of the negro people. We must 
be judged more and more by the best, and not by the worst, that can be known 
of us. 

The South, all things considered, is the most encouraging, the most satis- 
factory, habitat for the black man, and it naturally follows that we should seek in 
a straightforward and manly way to gain the friendship and the confidence of the 
people by whose side we are to live. The negro problem is to be solved finally by 
sympathetic co-operation between the two races; and nowhere more than in the 
South, in spite ef wrongs and discouragements, are opportunities of an economic 
character to be found. 

From an economic point of view I claim that the education of the black man 
has been a valuable investment. We find evidence throughout the South that is 
tangible, that is indisputable, that shows that the negro has got upon his feet. 
But in measuring our progress, you must not think so much of “the heights to 
which we have risen, as of the depths from which we have come.” 

Much remains to be done before the race as a whole will be making progress ; 
the records show that in Louisiana last year only one-fourth of the black children 
attended any kind of a school, and those who did attend were in school for only 
about four months during the year. More encouraging is the noble work done by 
young men and women who have gone out from Tuskegee and other schools, and 
have planted themselves in the most degraded and illiterate communities which 
they have gradually revolutionized intellectually and economically, by their patient, 
heroic endeavors. 

Usefulness will constitute, in my opinion, the greatest protection that the 
negro can have. In proportion as our people are taught to do a common thing in 
an uncommon manner, to do it better than anybody else, in the same proportion 
will the race problem be solved, and that is my ambition for the black man— 
salvation through his economic, industrial, and moral training— Booxer T. 
WasuInctTon, in Ethical Record, May, 1904. E. B. W. 
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